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PREFATORY NOTE 


“Parody,” said some one, and it must have been G. K. Ches- 
terton, “ts the critic’s half-holiday.” . . . “Far from convert- 
ing virtue into a paradox and degrading truth by ridicule,” (I 
am quoting Isaac D’Israeli) “parody will only strike at what 
is chimerical and false; it is not a piece of buffoonery so much 
as a critical exposition.” Casting about for something between 
an apology and an air of dignity the parodist usually fishes up 
phrases like the foregoing ones. Or, if he has an educative 
turn of mind (and he generally has), he prefaces his collection 
with a disquisition on the various forms and classes of parody; 
pointing out the difference between the mere burlesque of 
sound and the subtler (and more critical) parody of sense. 
After which the reader is rather sharply told that the latter 
form is the only one worth serious consideration. The reader 
is also given to understand, in a coy and surprisingly modest 
last sentence, that the present parodist employs only this more 
elevated and illuminating method. 

Having thus established and betrayed my own position, I 
immediately disclaim it. Having spiked my own guns, I cannot 
very well announce that I have attempted to parody the 
thoughts, moods and manners of the poets victimized rather 
than any specific work, and that in only two cases did I have a 
particular poem in mind. Neither can I now lay clawm to any 
educative and serious pretensions. Nor can I go on to say 
anything about the forms and functions of parody; pointing 
out the difference between the mere burlesque of sound and 
the subtler (and more critical) parody of sense. I will add, 
however, that throughout “this slender sheaf of verse’ (I 
quote from Felicia Hemans, “The Bookman” and the Pub- 
lishers’ Fall Catalogue), the latter form has been given serious 
consideration, and that the present parodist has employed only 


this more elevated and illuminating method. 
fe oe 
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THE MODERN NURSERY 


The Argument 


It all began when I discovered that their de luxe Mother 
Goose had never been opened. 

“But surely,” protested grave Alice, aetat six, “surely you 
can’t expect us to echo your enthusiasm for such puerilities.” 

“Well,” I answered, stoutly, “J always enjoyed them.” 

“You would!” rejoined laughing Allegra, aged seven. “And 
yet I suppose it was all very well for your jejune generation. 
But we, being fed on stronger stuff, have more mature tastes. 
How can you expect a modern young person with any sort of 
discrimination to respond to the absurdly monotonous rhythms 
which are characteristic of the work of Mrs. Goose?” 

“Mm—I see,” I replied. “You can’t go the rhymes. But 
what about the reasons?” 

“Please,” urged Alice with a trace of asperity, “please ex- 
plain yourself without the aid of superficially twisted proverbs.” 

“Well,” I coughed, “even if you don’t care for the music of 
the Nursery Rhymes, there are the stories.” 

“T’ll concede,” admitted Edith, with golden hair, “that there 
is a certain narrative value in some of the outworn jingles. 
The quatrain concerning Tom, Tom, the piper’s son—though 
its initial reiteration summons the very banality of the tom-tom 
itself—has a primitive story element. Old King Cole would be 
a splendid subject for some ballad-making psychoanalyst. The 
echolalia of Peter Piper picking pickled peppers might yield a 
certain barbaric color if sufficiently documented and motivated. 
The implications inherent in the tale of Bo-Peep have a dim 
universality.” 

“Then, you will grant,” I urged, “that the old favorites can 
move you still.” 

“They might entertain us,” Allegra cautiously ventured, “if 
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they were translated or, rather, transmuted by some modern 
magic. A readable affair would be possible if some of the living 
poets would undertake a drastic revision of the original collec- 
tion, if you could persuade some thirty of our contemporaries 
to render the elements of the ridiculous rhymes each in his own 
manner.” 

“By Mother Goose Herself,” I exclaimed with sudden deter- 
mination. “TI will!” 


And I did. 
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JOHN MASEFIELD 
Tells the True Story of “Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son.” 


Thomas, the vagrant piper’s son, 

Was fourteen when he took to fun; 
He was the sixth of a bewilderin’ 
Family of eleven children. 

Mary, the first of all the lot, 

Was married to a drunken sot; 

And Clement, second on the list, 

Fell off the roof and was never missed. 
Susan and little Goldilocks 

Were carried off by the chicken-pox, 
And Franky went—though I can’t recall 
Whatever happened to him at all. 
Thomas was next—and he’s still alive, 
The only one of them all to thrive. 
The rest just petered out somehow— 
At least, nobody hears of them now. 


Now Tom, as I said when I’d begun, 
Was fourteen when he took to fun. 

Wine was the stuff he loved to swim in; 
He lied and fought and went with women. 
He scattered oaths, as one flings bounties, 
The dirtiest dog in seven counties. 


One morning when the sun was high 

And larks were cleaving the blue sky, 
Singing as though their hearts would break 
With April’s keen and happy ache, 

Thomas went walking, rather warm, 

Beside old Gaffer Hubbard’s farm. 

He saw that wintry days were over 

And bees were out among the clover. 
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Earth stretched its legs out in the sun; 

Now that the spring was well begun, 
Heaven itself grew bland and fat. 

So Thomas loafed a while and spat, 

And thought about his many follies— 
Yonder the gang was tipping trollies. 

The sight made Tom’s red blood run quicker 
Than whisky, beer or any liquor. 

“By cripes,” he said, “that’s what I need ; 
’Twill make a man of me indeed. 

Why should I be a roaring slob 
When there’s Salvation in a job 
He started up—when lo, behind him, 

As though it sought to maim and blind him, 

A savage pig sprang straight against him. 

At first Tom kicked and fought and fenced him, 
And then he fell. But as they rolled 

Tom took a tight and desperate hold 

And thought the bloody fight was over. 

“Here is one pig that’s mot in clover— 

To-night T’ll have you in my cupboard.” 

Who should come up but Gaffer Hubbard. 
“Leggo that pig.” 


i kad 


“What for?” says Tom. 
“It’s mine, you lousy, thieving bum.” 
“Teanv't.? 
“Tt is.” 
“Clear qutt”? 
“We'll see.” 
*“F'll fix ’ee!” 
“Better let me be.” 
With that the farmer turned again 
And called out half a dozen men. 
Up they came running, “Here,” said he, 
“Here is a pig belongs to me— 
But ye can have it all for eating 
If ye will give this tramp a beating.” 
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“Hurroo!” they shouted in high feather, 
And jumped on Thomas all together. 
So the pig was eat, and Tom was beat; 
And Tom went roaring down the street! 


II 
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WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


Gives a Symbolically Keltic Version of “Three Wise 
Men of Gotham.” 


Down by the clashing waters the three wise men did go, 

And there they cut a hazel wand and laid it on the snow. 
They plucked the apples of the sun from many a cedar tree, 
And heard the White Hound calling—and thus they put to sea. 


The Shadowy Horses of the wind followed the Hornless Deer. 
The Reeds were full of silver sounds, the Waters full of fear; 
The Rose put forth its thorny feet and danced to an old tune, 
And in the grass the Purple Pig bayed at the whimpering moon. 


And I shall always hear it, that white and silent song; 

And I shall cut a hazel wand and carry it along; 

And I shall cast it over the waves and let it find the track 

Of those who went to sea in a bowl and never once turned back. 
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A. E. HOUSMAN 
Turns “Georgie Porgie” into a Shropshire Lad. 


Where lanes are bright with basil 
And the blue Severn twirls, 
Young Georgie ran to dazzle 
And kiss the rose-lipt girls. 


No love as light as Georgie’s 
Who gave his heart at will, 

And there were rustic orgies 
On many a moonlit hill. 


But Spring’s first tender buddings 
Oft bear a bitter fruit; 

And age prefers its puddings 
To the unchaste salute. 


Now when the dusk is humming 
And girls come out to play, 

Old Georgie sees them coming 
And, oh—he runs away! 
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EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
Half Discloses the Mystery of “Simple Simon.” 


What does it matter, who are we to say 

How much is clear and how much there must be 

Behind his mystical directness ?—see, 

He left us smiling, and a bit astray. 

Yet there were times when Simon would convey 

A cryptic sharpness, etched with something free; 

For he was touched with fire and prophecy, 

And we who scarcely knew him, mourn him... . Eh? 


I'll say this much for Simon: If his ghost 

Has half the life of many men, or most, 

He will not rest in the ophidian night. 

He will come back and storm the western gate, 
Scorning such lesser things as death and fate. . 
Well, there is that side, too. . . . You may be right. 
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ROBERT FROST 
Relates “The Death of the Tired Man.” 


There were two of us left in the berry-patch; 
Bryan O’Lin and Jack had gone to Norwich.— 
They called him Jack a’ Nory, half in fun 
And half because it seemed to anger him. 
So there we stood and let the berries go, 
Talking of men we knew and had forgotten. 
A sprawling, humpbacked mountain frowned on us 
And blotted out a smoldering sunset cloud 
That broke in fiery ashes. “Well,” he said, 
“Old Adam Brown is dead and gone; you'll never 
See him any more. He used to wear 
A long, brown coat that buttoned down before. 
That’s all I ever knew of him; I guess that’s all 
That any one remembers. Eh?” he said, 
And then, without a pause to let me answer, 
He went right on. 

“How about Dr. Foster ?” 
“Well, how about him?” I managed to reply. 
He glared at me for having interrupted. 
And stopped to pick his words before he spoke, 
Like one who turns all personal remarks 
Into a general survey of the world. 
Choosing his phrases with a finicky care 
So they might fit some vague opinions, 
Taken, third-hand, from last year’s New York Times 
And jumbled all together into a thing 
He thought was his philosophy. 

“Never mind; 

There’s more in Foster than you’d understand. 
But,” he continued, darkly as before, 
“What do you make of Solomon Grundy’s case? 
You know the gossip when he first came here. 
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Folks said he’d gone to smash in Lunenburg, 
And four years in the State Asylum there 

Had almost finished him. It was Sanders’ job 
That put new life in him. A clear, cool day; 

The second Monday in July it was. 

‘Born on a Monday,’ that is what they said. 
Remember the next few days? I guess you don’t. 
That was before your time. Well, Tuesday night 
He said he’d go to church; and just before the prayer 
He blurts right out, ‘I’ve come here to get christened. 
If I am going to have a brand-new life 

I’ll have a new name, too.’ Well, sure enough 
They christened him, though I’ve forgotten what; 
And Etta Stark (you know, the pastor’s girl), 
Her head upset by what she called romance, 

She went and married him on Wednesday noon. 
Thursday the sun or something in the air 

Got in his blood and right off he took sick. 
Friday the thing got worse, and so did he; 

And Saturday at four o’clock he died. 

Buried on Sunday with the town decked out 

As if it was a circus-day. And not a soul 

Knew why they went or what he meant to them 
Or what he died of. What would be your guess?” 


“Well,” I replied, “it seems to me that he, 
Just coming from a sedentary life, 
Felt a great wave of energy released, 
And tried to crowd too much in one short week. 
The laws of physics teach—” 

“No, not at all. 
He never knew ’em. He was just tired,” he said. 
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RALPH HODGSON 


Rides a Lyrical Cock-Horse to “Banbury Cross.” 


Little Old Lady, 
Stop and come here; 
Pause in the heyday 
Of your career. 
Put up your rings and bells, 
Cover your toes ; 
Here is a music that 
Nobody knows. 


Here, with the leafy throngs, 
You shall learn all the songs 
Chanted by toads and trees; 
And the far melodies 

Sung by the gypsy moon. 
You shall hear every tune 
Waken that ever was 
Murmured within the grass. 
Secrets shall rise and float 
Out of the linnet’s throat; 
And every lily’s bell 

Shall yield its miracle. 

You shall know all the fair 
Import of every air; 

Even the half-formed wish 
Blown by the dreaming fish. 


If you will stay with me 
This shall be so; 

You shall hear music 
Wherever you go. 

Here where it’s shady 
Naught hurries past. 

Life, you Old Lady, 
Why go so fast? 
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WALTER DE LA MARE 
Tells His Listeners About “Jack and Jill.” 


Up to the top of the haunted turf 
They climbed on the moonlit hill. 
Not a leaf rustled in the underbrush; 

The listening air was still, 


And only the noise of the water pail 
As it struck on a jutting stone, 

Clattered and jarred against the silence 
As the two trod on alone. 


Up to the moonlit peak they went; 
And, though not a word would they say, 

Their thoughts outnumbered a poet’s love-songs 
In the first green weeks of May. 


The stealthy shadows crept closer, 
They clutched at the hem of Jill’s gown; 
And there at the very top she stumbled, 
And Jack came shuddering down. 


Their cries rang out against the stillness, 
Pitiful and high and thin. 

And the echoes edged back still further 
As the silence gathered them in. 
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W. H. DAVIES 


Simplifies the Simplicities He Loves. 


Earth does not lack 
Things beautiful ; 

The sheep, though black, 
Will give us wool. 

The bird has wings, 
The child a toy— 

Such little things 
Do give me joy. 


The tree has leaves, 
The road has miles, 
And nothing grieves 
Whene’er it smiles. 
The crops have sun; 
The streams close by 
Do ramble on, 
And so do I. 


And happy then 
My lot shall be 
While rook and wren 
Build in the tree; 
While ring-doves coo, 
And lions roar, © 
As long as two 
' And two are four. 
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VACHEL LINDSAY 


Enshrines Peter Piper Patriotically in “The Glorious 
Fourth.” 


I 


[Very fast and explosively] 
Bang! 
And the dawn 
Burst madly on 
The world like a cosmic cannon-cracker. 
And the great cloud-pack 
Began to crack 
Like a stack of black and crackling lacquer. 
Bang — bang — bang - bang—- BANG! 
BANG! 
The echoes crashed, 
The echoes smashed, 
The echoes flashed 
And dashed abashed 
Out of the city and never stopped. 
And a thousand small boys gayly dropped 
Paper torpedoes 
Like outworn credos. 
And under the tin-cans, 
Sputtering within cans, 
The fire-crackers puttered as they pop-pop-popped : 
“Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers; 
“Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers— 
Bang - aap met rae -BANG! 
Pop. 


[Softer, but vibrantly; the “a” sounds very brassy.] 
Then I heard the battle, 
Then I saw the flare; 
Then I heard the muskets rattle 
Through the shuddering air. 
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[With a heavily accented rhythm; very sonorously.] 
Gone were the urchins and the city-streets ; 
Gone were the merchants and the snares and cheats. 
Lo, from the mist of more than six score years, 
Rose the thunder of a nation’s cheers; 

[Very oratorically. | 
Boys and farmers shook the old world’s pride 
And a thousand Washingtons went forth and died. 


II 


[With increasing speed and a large orchestra; reénforced by a 
wind-machine, sixteen cymbals and extra brasses.] 
Cock) g £500) ao errs 
Now the light goes 
And suddenly there 
The dark earth glows 
Transfigured and fair, 
As the first roman-candles leap in the air. 
And now the first 
Great flower-pots burst 
And the pin-wheel whirls like a fiery sprocket; 
And lo, like a bolt released from its socket, 
Trailing its fires 
Like fierce desires, 
On-on-upward goes the first sky-rocket. 


[With a sustained hissing through the teeth.] 
Siss-siss-ssscreaming through the startled skies, 
Siss-siss-ssspilling stars before it dies. 

Siss — boom —ah. 
ssssSHhh. 
A-a-h. 


[With even greater fervor, if possible.] 
Then I saw a people, 
Then I heard a shout, 
While from hearth and steeple 
All the bells rang out. 
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[In a ringing voice, like a set of chimes.] 


Heard the loud bells, proud bells, spire-bells, 

Heard the call bells, hall-bells, fire-bells, 

Gay bells, sleigh-bells, night and day bells; 

Singing there and swinging there and all together ringing 
there: 

“Ding-dong — clangaranga — boom, boom-ah. 

Ding-dong — clangaranga — boom, boom-ah; 

Rejoice, oh, people, ye shall live and be 

Free and equal in a land made free!” 


WHAT? 


“Well, almost equal—almost free. 

Fear no more from tyranny, 

But with loud democracy 

While the starry symbol waves 

Yankees never shall be slaves!” 

Bang, bang; ding-dong—boom, boom-ah; 
Clangaranga, clangaranga — sis-boom-bah. 
Bang — Bang - bang —- bang- BANG! 
Ssshh, ' 

Pah ees SBepeearen 
Blah! 
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HUMBERT WOLFE 
Hangs New Rhymes on an Old Branch. 


The little nut-tree 
supports its burden 
of argent nutmegs 
and pears that harden 


in silver silence 
to gold fruition, 
and though a princess 
Andalusian 


hold out her hand 
for one small favor, 
when comes the harvest, 
I shall deceive her. 


Over the water, 

skimming the mountains, 
shining with laughter 

T’ll fling this sentence: 


“King of Spain’s daughter, 
take root by the tree; 
catch golden nutmegs, 
you cannot catch me!” 
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RUDYARD KIPLING and ROBERT W. SERVICE 
Collaborate on a New Red-Blooded Ballad. 


Now there was a man of the Sassenach* clan and he was a 
garrulous goy,;? 

He had roamed at ease through the Seven Seas since his father 
had been a boy. 

The straits of Nome and the bay of Rome, the limestone cliffs 
of France, 

He knew like a book and the binnacle shook when he reefed 
it with a glance.® 

And he often would say in his confident way when ringed with 
the Arctic snows, 

“The man that is wise takes care of his eyes—for the ayes see 
more than the noes!” 


Now the sun beats down on white and brown the same from 
dawn to dawn. 

But a seaman ashore is nothing more than a ship with its 
rudder gone. 

Yet, swollen with pride, our Sassenach cried in a voice too loud 
to be killed, 

“This rolling land is but sea-strand with its waves forever 
stilled ; 

Observe,” said he, “that a man can be as wondrous as he is 
wise.” 

And he leaped with a rush in a bramble bush and scratched out 
both of his eyes! 


Yet when he found that the light was drowned in a blackness 
sharp as a blow, 

Though sore annoyed, he cried to the void, “Are we down- 
hearted? No! 

1Mr. T. Atkins’ playful method of designating the Nordic blonde. 


2 Punjab for the same. 
8 One of Tommy’s little nautical slips. 
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Discouraged? Pooh! Ye never knew a Briton that fails and 
flies ; 

It shall never be said that he lost his head when he merely has 
dropped his eyes. 

It shall never be said that he turned and fled, that he stooped 
to a coward’s shame, 

For the play’s not done till the hindmost one is ‘out’ by the 
Rules of the Game. 

The play’s not done till the winner has won and the loser has 
paid the fee; 

I may be down with a battered crown, but I am not ‘out, 
said he. 

“And as for my eyes, if a man but tries he can win by might 
and main.” 

Then he took one jump in that bramble clump—and scratched 
them in again! 


999 


He looked around, but never a sound arose to acclaim his feat; 

Too overawed to cheer or applaud or possibly too discreet, 

The crowd dispersed. . . . And then he cursed, “By the gods 
of Greece and Troy, 

I have tempted Fate in this terrible state—the state of Illinois! * 

I should have guessed that the Middle West has no response 
for the brave; 

Its spirit is flat as the habitat of those too dull to save. 

They show but pallor at deeds of valor; they do not thrill with 
surprise, 

And their looks are bound to the corn-fed ground; they have 
no use for their eyes. 

So I'll pack a grip for a trip on a ship where the scene at least 
is variable. 

Oh, East is East and West is West, but the Middle West is 
Terriable !” 


4Or Iowa or Indiana. 
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LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 
Eulogizes “Humpty Dumpty.” 


Upon the wall, frowned on by envious stars, 
He sat, secure above the lurching world. 
The shrill, sweet business of the venturous day 
Flowed at his feet and, sweeping deathward, sang. 
Over his head the lavish heavens spread 
Sunrise and sun, starset and burning cloud; 
And every radiant and launching wind, 
Bore him cool pleasures on its smooth, blue back. 
And yellow morning, slipping over the hills, 
Shedding her cloak of flame, reached out her hands 
And clasped him first of all things. 

Now he lies, 
Fallen, irrevocably ruined, here. 
He, who was once as keen and tuned for joy 
As harps made ready for a hero’s welcome, 
Or girls in April trembling against love. 
There are no kings, and no king’s cunning horses 
Can place him back upon his excellent eminence ; 
Not all the workmen from the shops of Heaven 
Can reéstablish him or send the blood 
Thrilling with insolent music through his veins. 
Deaf to the trumpeting winds and seas he lies. 
Yet in this brave and silent unconcern 
He shall command a rapt, exulting reverence ; 
Quiet and awe shall blaze about his head, 
Kindling a glory in our darkened lives. 
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EDITH SITWELL 


Transports “Mother Hubbard” on a Wooden Pegasus 
into a Kaleidoscopic World. 


Old Mother Hubbard, run to your cupboard, 
The sliding sea has lurched to starboard. 


Your apish dog can only stare 
Upon the torn and feathered air 


And laugh to hear the morning cry 
Shriller than daisies in July, 


While, polished like a baker’s dish, 
The moon’s jerked up as spry and fresh 


As curds of snow that find their full 
White shadow on the milky wool. 


Old Mother Hubbard, run to your cupboard, 
The milk’s mind has collapsed and clabbered. 


When you get there you will find the air 
Bare and sleek as a deacon’s prayer, 


And all your garden flowers will crackle 
Their paper laughter as they cackle 


Among the keen sheen of the trees 
That preen their frondages like geese, 


Pecking the light that blabbed and blubbered. 
Old Mother Hubbard, run to your cupboard! 
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EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


Discovers that “Tommy Tucker’ of Spoon River Danced 
for His Supper. 


I was just sixteen, 

In the queer twisting of a delayed adolescence, 

When I came to New York; 

To study the classics, as my mother said. 

And, according to my father, to become a man. 

I liked the prep. school I attended— 

It was such a pleasant place to get away from. 

Often I neglected Terence for the tango, 

Or Livy for Lillian Lorraine. 

I was just learning to wear my dinner-jacket 

In that “carefully careless” manner indorsed by Vogue, 
When my father died bankrupt; 

Throwing me upon my own resources. 

Then I found I hadn’t any. 

So, knowing how to use neither my hands nor my brain, 
I remembered my feet 

And, needing three square meals a day, became a chorus man. 
For years I was with Ziegfeld and K. and E. 

Then the dance-craze came and swept me to the heights. 
I became a teacher to the most exclusive— 

My name was in electric lights six feet high. 

The clippings I collected, placed end to end, 

Would have reached from Dantzig to Walsingham and back. 
Then one night I turned my ankle. 

When I was able to get up again 

The public had flocked to another favorite. 

So I entered an Endurance Dancing Carnival 

And waltzed myself to death. 


There is a great, saintly-looking fellow here 
Whom some call Vitus. 
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And many dervishes 

And a fine sultry-eyed girl 

By the curious name of Miriam. 

But most of all we love to watch a certain princess ; 
Her veils uncoil like seven serpents 

And she carries a dark head on a silver platter. 

She dances to it forever. 
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Takes “Old King Cole” on a Sedate Stroll Through 


“_aqand Other Poets” 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


Bulfinch’s Mythology. 


He lived, an ancient and senescent king, 
Long after Jupiter had loosed his bolts; 
After gray Dis had locked his awful doors 
And high Olympus crumbled into dust. 
Merry he was, a blithe and genial soul; 
Happy as Dionysos and as fond 
Of games and dances as that smiling god. 
Often he called, full loudly, for his bowl, 
A bowl more vast than ever Bacchus owned; 
Or e’er Silenus dipped into and held 
For tipsy Nymphs or Thyiades to quaff. 
Then called he for his pipe—not for the reed 
Fashioned by Pan to ease his futile love 
Of Syrinx trembling at the river-bank; 
Not for the simple pipe that Paris played 
When he was shepherding on Ida’s hill; 
But such a pipe that flamed and smoked as though 
*Twere Ilium that burned. 

And fiddlers three 
He bellowed for—musicians bland of touch 
As Orpheus when he swept his singing lute 
Amid the ancient silences and stars; 
Or Marsyas when he brought the roseate blush 
To Fair Aurora’s cheeks, and dreamy birds 
Amid the boundless blue sang sweeter than 
The Muses choiring on Parnassus’ slope. 
Thus sat he, bosomed in Olympian calm, 
And drank a mirth deep as Pierian founts; 
Till laughter touched the pity of the Fates, 
And Grief sank weeping in the Stygian night. 
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STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


Brings “King Cole” into the Kentucky Mountains as a 
Moonshiner. 


Down in Kaintucky though blood is thicker 
Than water, they both run slower than likker. 


Down in Kaintucky it’s most almighty still, 
But you don’t much care with moonshinin’ on the hill. 


Down in Kaintucky you never see a soul 
But the revenooers huntin’ for Old King Cole. 


Old King Cole had never loved a soul 
But his corncob pipe an’ his cottonwood bowl 


An’ three old fiddlers who were reckoned lucky 
That they hadn’t been shot in old Kaintucky. 


Now Cole’s reputation was fair to middlin’, 
But he was a riot when it came to fiddlin’. 


He could fiddle like an angel, he could fiddle like a liar, 
He could fiddle like Nero an’ Rome on fire. 


He could fiddle the body, he could fiddle the soul, 
He could fiddle the weevil right out of the boll! 


Litchfield County is a fine-pretty place 
An’ it’s there the revenooers stuck a gun in his face. 


An’ it’s there that they said “You’re a mighty cute cuss, 
But you’ve brewed your last an’ you'll come along with us. 


You can rip an’ roar, you can rage an’ rail, 
But to-night you'll be a-cussin’ in the county jail.” 
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They have taken his pipe, they have taken his bowl, 
An’ they’ve stuck his body in a black, barred hole. 


They’ve smashed his still with a ten-foot pole, 
But they haven’t found his fiddle with the Sweetgrass soul. 


That night when the wardens were a-takin’ their rest 
King Cole took a somethin’ out from under his vest. 


It was dark an’ shiny, it was long an’ thin, 
An’ a voice sang out sweet as honey an’ gin. 


A voice sang out, like gold from the husk, 
Like a low-voiced woman a-waitin’ in the dusk. 


Like a girl’s first kiss, like the last pale stars, 
The voice came tremblin’ an’ beat against the bars. 


The voice came tremblin’, the voice rose higher, 
It cried like Beauty with the world on fire. 


It woke the wardens an’ their jaws hung slack, 
An’ the windows rattled, an’ the bolts slid back, 


An’ the doors flew open as they fell to their knees, 
An’ Cole walked out jes’ as free as you please. 


He walked all night though the roads were mucky, 
An’ he never was seen again in old Kaintucky. 


e 


An’ yet, they say, if you see the moon shine 
Still, so still, beneath a lone pine, 


An’ you feel a breath like the chill of autumn rain, 
An’ a witch-owl cries like a ghost in pain, 


An’ a lonesome tune comes a-whisperin’ th’u the tree— 
It is old King Cole an’ his fiddlers three! 
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GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 
Paradoxically Disputes King Cole’s Wassailing. 


I 


Strong wine it is a mocker ; strong wine it is a beast. 

It grips you when it starts to rise; it is the Fabled Yeast. 

You should not offer ale or beer from hops that are freshly 
picked, 

Nor even Benedictine to tempt a benedict, 

For wine has a spell like the lure of hell, and the devil has 
mixed the brew; 

And the friends of ale are a sort of pale and weary, witless 
crew; 

And the taste of beer is a sort of queer and undecided brown— 

But, comrades, I give you coffee—drink it up, drink it down. 

With a fol-de-rol-dol and a fol-de-rol-dee, etc... . 


II 


Oh, cocoa’s the drink for an elderly don who lives with an 
elderly niece; 

And tea is the drink for studios and loud and violent peace— 

And brandy’s the drink that spoils the clothes when the bottle 
breaks in the trunk. 

But coffee’s the drink that is drunken by men who will never 
be drunk. 

So, gentlemen, up with the festive cup, where Mocha and Java 


unite ; 

It clears the head when things are said too brilliant to be 
bright! 

It keeps the stars from the golden bars and the lips of the 
tipsy town. 


So here’s to strong, black coffee—drink it up, drink it down. 
With a fol-de-rol-dol and a fol-de-rol-dee, etc... . 
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AMY LOWELL 
Lets Her Polyphonic Futurism Run Away with Her. 


Zip! The thought of you tears in my heart. I fumble and 
start. I mumble and trip. Zip! The night is a blur. The 
yellow wax candles whimper and stir. And I, on my way to 
the heavens, am hurled to the jabbering world. I stand stock- ’ 
still while the old clocks fill the thick air with their hickory- 
dickory. Tick-tock, it rhymes and repeats. The hours’ sick 
knock chimes and beats as the clock strikes once, twice, and the 
moments run like scrawny mice. 

In my neighbor’s garden a pie sits on a pear-tree and mer- 
rily hops and sings. Twee—twee.... Against the tiptop 
bough of the cinnamon tree he flings his rapture like a fine 
spray against the stony night. Over and under the petulant 
silver thunder of the fountains he cries. I hear silver and 
mauve ... and the faint sheen of olives. The green echoes 
rise. They break, these thin-stemmed glasses of sound, ground 
and shattered by the still skies. The magpie’s song is long with 
a slender perfume. A whiff of red memories blows through 
the gloom ... and melts on the tongue. Into the room a 
young, blond wind ripples and laughs. She stammers and 
speaks with a breath that is full of blush-roses and leeks. And 
the moon, without warning, comes eerily from the west. He 
staggers wearily, knowing no rest; lurching out of a cloud and 
singing aloud. He too laughs; a crazy laughter breaking 
through his scars. Like a drunken Pierrot spilling the stars 
from his too-long sleeves. The sun grieves and looks down 
reprovingly. And the day bursts forth, rejoicing alone. Dark- 
ness is overthrown as the great wheels turn. In a thousand 
factories the tungstens burn. The shaftings worry and moan. 
The dynamos drone... 


Pardon me. There goes the ’phone! 
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WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


Embodies More than Sixpence and Blackbirds in “The 
Slave Trader's Chanty.”’ 


I 


All the way to Guadaloupe, around the Horn and back again, 
Shores that seem a dusky dream of ebony and spice; 
Shifting of our cargoes there and out upon the track again, 
Loaded down with black and brown and magic merchandise. 
Isfahan and Hindustan, we leave ’em all in peace again. 
Up the straits and through the gates of hell itself we roar. 
For now we hold the talisman, we’ve found the Golden Fleece 
again ; 
Slaves are what we’re after—and we've shipped a hundred 
more! 


CHORUS 


So, sing a song of bank-notes, a cabin full of rye; 

Four and ninety blackbirds for any man to buy; 

Four and ninety blackbirds jammed into the hold— 

And we're the mystic merchants, for we turn ’em into gold! 


II 


We used to hear the jackal scream, we listened to the cockatoo ; 
“Arroompah” went the elephant, a-thundering in his bones. 
The Indian girls were free with pearls and stuffed ’em in our 
pocket too; 
The very sands of those far lands were strewn with shining 
stones. 
It cost us time and money then, perhaps a strong-armed hint or 
two 
To barter with a Tartar though we robbed him all we could. 
But now some colored beads, a keg of rum, a gaudy print or 
two— 
And we’re a thousand dollars (and a nigger) to the good! 
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CHORUS 


Four and ninety blackbirds of every size and shade; 
Four and ninety blackbirds, safe as safe can be. 
Boreas shall blow for us; 
Poseidon’s hand shall gude us; 
Mercury shall chauffeur us, 
And Fortune walk beside us. 
Apollo too shall join the crew and sing as loud as we, 
A catch and a carol to the old Slave Trade; 
The sport of all the Kings that sail the sea! 
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JOSEPH AUSLANDER 
Expends His Richest Rhetoric on the Singing Blackbirds. 


Stridulent silver sliding in casual pockets, 
Sussurus of sixpence dallying in eager rye. 

Then blackbirds suddenly—four and twenty rockets, 
Bravuras buried in the smooth of a plumbless pie. 


This is my cry between the light and the half-light 

When morning is cracked on the crooked beak of a hill: 
Rise up, blackbirds, rise with a satin singing, 

Crisp your cadenzas till the crust is a codicil. 


Kings in their treasuries, queens in their kitchens, 
Pause while the wounded tangent of your flight 
Bruises the air that drowns itself in your darkness 
And your coloratura crumples and flakes through the night. 
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EZRA POUND 


Putting on a Greek Headdress, Provencal Slippers, and 
an Imagiste Air, Makes Hash of Half a Dozen. 


I 


Come, my songs, let us sing about something. 
It is time we were getting ourselves talked about. 


II 


The iron menace of the pillar-box 
is threatening the virginity of night. 
Oh, Bounce Buckram, let us be naked and impu- 
dent, 
as the first day of April, 
or Queen Anne, sitting in the sun. 
Let us run up behind people and pinch them 
in their too-fleshy ankles, 
in the green twilight; 
Male and female alike (I hear that they read 
you, Walt Whitman)— 
Eheu, eheu fugaces—sic semper—sic transit— 
The bells of St. Peter’s promised assorted 
pastry and panned petit fours. 


III 


Cybele, or Bessy Brooks, or Margery Daw. 
You have grown sleek and damnably 
patronizing. 
You pat me on the head, indolently, 
as though I were a green puppy from 
Patagonia ; 
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You tell me your love is platonic, and your 
passion 
has cooled to me, 
Like a porcelain pitcher in which hot water 
for shaving 
has been standing for hours. 


Go to—dance, Thumbkin, dance— 

Summer is icumen in and sing, 

Sing cock-a-doodle-doo at the loss of your 
short vamps and Cuban heels. 

Catch other tadpoles in your cheap net; 

Marry, as you most likely will, a Chicago mil- 


lionaire, 
(I can imagine no worse end for you) 
And cultivate the Indiana literati... . 


Your heart is an empty dance-hall: 
With lights blazing and musicians playing 
on mute instruments 
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SARA TEASDALE 
Reveals why “Bessy Bell” Was Forced to Wait. 


I hid my heart in the wind, 
In the cool, young wind of May; 
For I knew that my love would find 
And carry it away. 


Happy I lay—and dumb; 
Held in the sun’s warm clasp ; 

For I knew that my love would come, 
And see it there, and grasp. 


I saw him stoop and start; 

And then—oh, day turned black !— 
My love picked up my heart 

And brought it safely back. 
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OWEN SEAMAN 


With a Genuflection to Guy Wetmore Carryl, Tells the 
Tale of “Spratt vs. Spratt.” 


Of all of the gruesome attempts at a twosome 
The worst of the lot were the Spratts ; 
Their life was a series of quibbles and queries, 
And quarrels and squabbles and spats. 
They argued at breakfast, they argued at tea, 
And they argued from midnight till quarter past three.* 


The paterfamilias was rather a silly ass 
With an appetite passing belief ; 
A garrulous glutton, he ate up the mutton, 
The chicken, the chops and the beef. 
His dining-room manner was almost obscene: 
He threw his wife fat while he gobbled the lean! 


He railed at her reading, her brain and her breeding, 
Her goodness, her glands and her girth; 

He mentioned with loathing the state of her clothing 
And also the State of her birth.” 

But his malice exceeded all bounds of control 

When he scoffed at her Art and the state of her Soul. 


To show her what home meant he gave her no moment 
Of leisure, not even at night. 

He bellowed, “TI’ll teach ye to read Shaw and Nietszche,” 
And quoted from Harold Bell Wright. 

“The place for a woman—” he’d start, very glib... 

And so on for two or three hours ad lib.® 


1AM. 
2 Oklahoma. 
8 Also ad nauseam. 
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So very malignant became his indignant 
Remarks about “culture” and “cranks,” 

That at last she revolted: she upped and she bolted 
And died in the radical ranks. 

Her will left him silent in a pique up in Darien * 

When he found she had founded The New Vegetarian.® 


And The Moral is this (though a bit abstruse) : 
What’s sauce for a more or less proper goose, 
When it rouses the violent feminine dander, 

Is apt to be sauce for the propaganda! 


4 Connecticut. 
5 A Monthly Magazine for Moral Masticators. 
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DAVID MORTON 


Cannot Resist Putting the Traditional Three Ships into 
an Even More Traditional Sonnet. 


Three ships, three wooden ships, came sailing by 
Freighted with glamour while the purple sails, 
Dripping with sunset, found invisible trails 
Revealed by Wonder in the pathless sky. 

No moonlit port had even seen them ply 

With their strange merchandise, no tropic gales 
Had blown their musk upon those magic bales, 
Seeking a star, a dream that will not die. 


And one bore burnished ivory and gold; 

The second, rigged with Eastern opulence, 
Flung out a breeze of myrrh and frankincense; 
The last seemed bare of cargo, but its hold 
Had that which Time can never wear away. 


And Beauty breathed. And it was Christmas Day. 
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E. E. COMMINGS 


Adapting a Nursery Riddle, Makes the Puzzle of the 
Universe Still More Puzzling. 

if 

say (ingly ) 

alltheworld 

were 

mince custard lemon peach pumpkin raisin raspberry 

cocoanut boston cream and apple 

pie 

and (similar- 


alltheseas 
were 
Carters writes blue turns black Watermans improves 
withuse eventually Staffords why not Sheaffers 
now is the time for Davids to come to the aid of 
Jones Easyflow gently sweet Afton till I end my 


Ink 
IF 
untrumpeted berrysweet 
starksuddenly 
allthetrees 
were 


early baked in SUnligHT FActoriES 
WARDS DRAKES CUSHMANS 
staff of 
not to mention 
MRS DINKELSPIELS 
life with various fromages 
, well 
wha-a-A-A-T! 
with 
an 
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eversorising 
inflection 
would 
we you i they smith brown 
in this era of speakeasies perished pubs tigers 
tigers burning bright blind tigers 


have to 
Volstead peace to his 
methylated 
SPIRITS 
have to 
dring- 
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LANGSTON HUGHES 


Turns “Little Boy Blue’ into a Mournful Mulatto 
Accompanied by a Sobbing Saxophone. 


My good man’s a shepherd, 
He’s always with the sheep; 
I said my man’s a shepherd, 
But he is one black sheep. 
And that’s the cryin’ reason 
He never comes home to sleep. 


Can’t move him when he’s startin’ 
To blow his weepin’ horn. 

Can’t move him out of the cornfields 
Sober an’ playin’ his horn. 

But you ought to see that baby 
When he gets outside of the corn. 


He can shake out music 
From his head to his shoes. 

I said he’s got music 
Spillin’ out of his shoes. 

I cry “That’s my yellow daddy 
Playin’ ‘The Little Boy Blues!” 
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H. D. 
Makes “Mistress Mary” a Latter-Day Hellene. 


White and blush-rose you are, 
colorful in contradiction, 

and your garden grows 
because of it. 


With cockle-shells, star-fish, 
and convoluted conch-horns 
whose pink lips touched the toe-tips 
of the Surf-Arisen ; 

with silver-bells, campanulae, 
young canterbury-buds, 

and pyrola half-opened, 
parting white from white; 
and, whiter than these, 

row upon row 

of unbudded maidens. 


White and blush-rose 
your garden grows. 
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ALFRED NOYES 
Waxes Fluently Symbolic Observing Mistress Mary’s 


Garden. 


I 


In the Garden of Poems where each is a flower, 
The Ode is an orchid resplendent and rare; 

The Sonnet’s a classical lily whose power 
Moves every heart like a dignified prayer. 

The Ballad’s a silver-bell, quaintest and queerest 
Of old-fashioned flowers that memory knows— 
But all these seem faded when Song’s at its clearest 
And the heart of a Lyric’s the heart of a rose. 


II 


So give me the Lyric while Nature is teeming 
With rhythm and rhyme; while our volumes are filled 
With poems of wild and importunate dreaming, 
And Heaven itself is uplifted and thrilled. 
The universe rocks to the swing of a Ballad, 
But it warms to a deeper and mightier mirth— 
Aye, robbed of its Song the bright world would be pallid; 
For the soul of a Lyric’s the soul of the earth. 


III 


For Song is eternal; it rides on the z2ons— 

’Tis shod with men’s visions and mystical wings; 
*Tis April that quickens the pulse of its pzans, 

And Passion that beats in the heart of all things. 
You can fathom the Ode, be it sad or satiric, 

You can measure the Sonnet with rule and the rod— 
But no one can tear out the soul from the Lyric; 

For the lilt of a Lyric’s the laughter of God! 


The Modern Nursery 


AUSTIN DOBSON 
Recites a “Ballade by Way of Retort.’ 


(“Anna’s the name of names for me.”) 
—W. E. Henley. 


“Anna”! Insipid and weak as gruel— 
“Anna”! As flat as last night’s beer— 
Plain as a bed-post and stiff as a newel, 
Surely there’s nothing of glamour here. 
Names by the hundred enchant the ear, 
Stirring the heart with melodious claims; 
Arrogant, timid, impulsive and dear— 
Rose, after all, is the name of names. 


Sally gleams like a laughing jewel, 
Bella’s jovial, Maud’s austere; 
Rachel’s complacent, Lydia’s cruel, 
Laura is classical, Fanny is queer. 
Peggy reminds one of rustic cheer, 
Lucy of lilies and lofty aims, 
Lola of fancies that shift and veer— 
Rose, after all, is the name of names. 


Vanna’s a fire for all men’s fuel, 
Mary’s a comfort for all men’s fear, 
Helen’s the smile that invites the duel, 
Chloé’s the breath of a yesteryear, 
Margaret somehow evokes the tear, 
Lilith the thought of a thousand shames; 
Clara is cool as a lake and clear— 
Rose, after all, is the name of names. 
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Envoy 


Hannah’s for home and the “woman’s sphere”; 
Vivian’s all for dances and games; 

Julia’s imperious, Kate is sincere— 
Rose (after all) is the Name of Names! 
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WITTER BYNNER 
Is Prophetic Concerning “Bo-peep” in the New World. 


Bo-peep was crying. Softly she complained, 
“My thoughts, my well-beloved sheep, are lost; 
And now I do not know 

Where I may find them. High and low 

I’ve searched, wind-blown and theory-tossed, 
But they are gone,” she said. 

. . . “I used to follow them where’er they led, 
And never once disdained 

To walk the queer and twisting paths they went; 
Stumbling, but well content 

I followed, bent 

On learning Life no matter how it pained. 
Happy because I saw 

Poems and pains and people in the raw; 

Glad of the exquisite feeling that, 

Touching the common things of earth, 

I was a democrat... . 

And now, I see 

How much my faith was worth. 

My own emotions, frank and free, 

Have, with a heartless, rude democracy, 
Deserted me. 

I have learned disillusion, to my cost— 

And so I weep. 

My thoughts, my well-belovéd sheep, 

Are lost.” 


Then I replied: 

“Bo-peep, look upward; do not be 
A doubter of democracy. 

Be lifted by a fresher, lowlier pride. 
Fling wide 
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The glorious gates of your vast woman-soul ; 
And you shall find each thought, 

Nobler and finer-wrought, 

Eager to enter once again; 

For you shall be their goal. 

And then, 

Like wanderers on a homeward track, 

Beauty shall bring them back; 

Bringing a thousand tales with them .. . 

Back to the broad expanse and breathless view; 
Back to this placid forest’s glittering hem,— 
They shall come back to things they never knew; 
Visions of men and dreams unfurled, 

Back to a richer and more radiant world,— 
And to you.” 
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RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


Is Wholly Pessimistic Regarding Bo-peep Among the 
Younger Degeneration. 


Bo-peep’s tale need not hold you long; 
Its mood is pastoral, a song, 
Too gracious, too demure, God wot, 
For these bald bards of rhymeless rot 
Whose verse is weak as they are “strong.” 


Her lamb would follow her among 
The wildest wolves and thread each throng 
Wagging its own (no, reader, not 
Bo-peep’s) tail. 


But who will sing the mystic thong 
Which bound these two? The world’s ding-dong 
Has drowned all melodies of thought. 
Beauty’s betrayed and Love’s forgot. 
And—final victory of Wrong— 
Bo-peep’s stale. 
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EDGAR A. GUEST 


Considers “The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe” and 
the Good Old Verities at the Same Time. 


It takes a heap o’ children to make a home that’s true, 

And home can be a palace grand or just a plain, old shoe; 

But if it has a mother dear and a good old dad or two, 

Why, that’s the sort of good old home for good old me and you. 


Of all the institutions this side the Vale of Rest 

Howe’er it be it seems to me a good old mother’s best; 

And fathers are a blessing, too, they give the place a tone; 

In fact each child should try and have some parents of his own. 


The food can be quite simple; just a sop of milk and bread 
Are plenty when the kiddies know it’s time to go to bed. 
And every little sleepy-head will dream about the day 
When he can go to work because a Man’s Work is his Play. 


And, oh, how sweet his life will seem, with nought to make 
him cross 
And he will never watch the clock and always mind the boss. 
And when he thinks (as may occur), this thought will please 
him best: 
That ninety million think the same—including 
Epp1ie GUEstT. 


THE PASSIONATE AESTHETE TO HIS LOVE 


Andrew Lang and Oscar Wilde Turn a Nursery Rhyme 
into a Rondeau Redoublé. 


Curly-locks, Curly-locks, wilt thou be mine? 

Thou shalt not wash dishes nor yet feed the swine, 
But sit on a cushion and sew a fine seam, 

And feast upon strawberries, sugar and cream. 


Curly-locks, Curly-locks, brighten and beam 
Joyous assent with a rapturous sign; 

Hasten the Vision—quicken the Dream— 
Curly-locks, Curly-locks, wilt thou be mine? 


Curly-locks, Curly-locks, come, do not deem 
Thou need’st not be mindful of sheep or of kine; 
Thou shalt not peel onions nor cook them in steam, 
Thou shalt not wash dishes nor yet feed the swine. 


Curly-locks, Curly-locks, thou shalt recline 
Languid and limp by a silvery stream; 

Thou shalt not grieve though the world is malign, 
But sit on a cushion and sew a fine seam. 


Curly-locks, Curly-locks, oft as we dine 
I shall read verse of mine—ream upon ream; 
Whilst thou shalt applaud me with, “Ah, that is fine,’ 
And feast upon strawberries, sugar and cream. 


> 


Come, while the days are all laughter and shine; 
Come, while the nights are all silence and gleam. 
outh is a goblet; Love is the wine; 

And Life is a lyric that has but one theme: 
“Curly-locks—Curly-locks !” 
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THE POET BETRAYED 


Heinrich Heine and Clinton Scollard Construct a 
Rondeau. 


Immortal eyes, why do they never die? 

They come between me and the cheerful sky 
And take the place of every sphinx-like star. 
They haunt me always, always; and they mar 

The comfort of my sleek tranquillity. 


In dreams you lean your cheek on mine and sigh; 
And all the old, caressing words float by. 
They haunt me always, always; yet they are 
Immortal lies. 


Oh, love of mine, half-queen, half-butterfly, 
You tore my soul to hear its dying cry, 
And soiled my purpose with a deathless scar. 
Go then, my broken songs, go near and far 
And woman’s love and her inconstancy 
Immortalize. 
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A MALAY LOVE-SONG 
P. B. Shelley and Laurence Hope Meet in a Pantoum. 


I swoon, I sink, I fall— 

Your beauty overpowers me; 
I am a prey to all 

The yearning that devours me. 


Your beauty overpowers me— 
It never gives me rest; 

The yearning that devours me 
Is loud within my breast. 


It never gives me rest. 
And tho’ a wilder ringing 
Is loud within my breast, 
I have no heart for singing. 


And tho’ a wilder ringing 
Comes ever and again, 

I have no heart for singing 
And Music is a pain... . 


Comes ever and again 

The vision of your beauty; 
And Music is a pain, 

And Life a weary duty. 


The vision of your beauty 
Arises everywhere ; 

And Life—a weary duty— 
Is more than I can bear. 
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Arises everywhere 

Your face. Your subtle splendor 
Is more than I can bear— 

O love, be not so tender. . . . 


Your face, your subtle splendor— 
I am a prey to all... . 

O love, be not so tender! 
I swoon, I sink, I fall. 
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TO HORACE 
Browning Supplies the Matter; Dobson the Meter. 


Oh, master of song and the lyric 
Satiric, 

Your verse is a storehouse of riches, 
The which is 

Far greater than any great measure 
Of treasure. 

How the lines that begin “Donec gratus” 
Elate us. 

The odes to Maecenas and Phyllis, 
They thrill us 

With hints of old stories and glories— 
O mores! 

No more dare we laugh with you, Horace; 
A chorus 

Of students and sages are gleaning 
The meaning 

That lurks in your light-hearted phrases. 
Their craze is 

To find ’neath the jest in each column 
Some solemn, 

Deep thought—or where some hidden woe lay. 
’Tis droll, eh? 

How they treat you in Learning’s dim halls; so 
You're also 

(You, Horace—you drainer of Massic) 
A classic! 

We must place, then, your book with those late ones, 
“The Great Ones,” 

Whose volumes lie, more than respected,- 
Neglected. 

So farewell—(and what irony plans it!) 
Sic transit— 
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LIGHT-VERSE LILITH 


As A. C. Swinburne and F. Locker-Lampson Might Have 
Collaborated. 


What dreamer I wonder could draw you; 
What painter could pine to portray 

The grace that was yours when I saw you 
Alone at the dusk of the day. 

There was love in the lines of your bodice, 
There was magic in many a fold; 

And your glance had the glow of a goddess, 

My Lady of Gold. 


You were reading some book of the hour; 
And, skimming the pages in haste, 
You paused to affix a faint flower 
That had waned from the ones at your waist. 
Your cheeks were the confident color 
That Coty or D’Orsay supplies ; 
And the pearls and the diamonds were duller 
Than ever your eyes. 


Your blushes seemed burning but blameless, 
A fusion of fever and fire— 

Yet I knew you at once for a shameless 
And merciless mock of desire. 

For your lips were revealed when I saw you; 
They were cruel and callous and cold— 

And I wonder what dreamer could draw you, 

My Lady of Gold. 
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ODE TO FAERIES 


John Keats and Madison Cawein Discover Them To- 
gether. 


I have heard music as of tiny strings 
Fashioned of corn-silk, plucked by silver hands; 
I have heard music; as if murmurous wings 
Stirred in the air to rouse the elfin bands. 
Pallid preludings where the rose-tree stands— 
And a voice that sings... . 


A voice that sings so low, that did not you 
Know of the forest spirits, you would think 
It was a wind that passed the woodland through; 
And that, among the leaves, the lamps that wink 
Are naught but fireflies; that no faeries drink 
The midnight dew. 


Lilies, whose lantern-light glows on the green, 
Bend ’neath the pressure of their tinkling feet; 
Daisies and daffodils may now be seen 
Gently to bow and sway as if to greet, 
And loose a petaled tribute as were meet 
A faery queen. 


And see, between the boughs, a breathless glance 
Of frisking elves that frolic through the night! 
Glitter of blade and shimmering sword and lance; 

Sparkle of lucent jewels, so richly bright, 
One might mistake for flickering moonbeam light 
The faeries’ dance. 
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Nearby, behind a soft and cloudy hill, 
The faery-lovers from the dance have strayed; 
The winds come here on tip-toe and they thrill 
With echoes of an elfin serenade. . 
There is a human footstep in the glade— 
And all is stile so. 


I have heard music—bluebells ringing clear, 
And ever faint the veery’s rising song. 

I have heard faery voices, strangely near, 
Coaxing the sleepy flowers to join the throng. . 
A lush and fragile singing that I long 

Once more to hear. 
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LENORE LIBIDINA 


E. A. Poe and the Pre-Raphaelites Join Hands. 


He yearned to her with every call and fresh 
Lure of her wanton flesh. 
“Let Death withhold his hands till I have been 
Held in your fluent hair as in a mesh; 
Unpenitent and glad, exulting in 
Some strange and splendid sin! 


“Give me your lips again, your hands, your frail 
Beauty, perverse and pale; 
Your eyes that tremble like a startled wren. 
Here is my solace; here all wisdoms fail; 
Here is more strength than in a world of men— 
Your lips . . . again—again!...” 


Then, like a wave, the madness leaped and died; 
Passion grew hollow-eyed. 
Her voice no longer swayed; the music thinned ... 
And as, with sickening soul, he turned aside, 
The moon, a goblin riding on the wind, 
Peered through the blinds—and grinned. 
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PESSIMISM IN THE SLUMS 
W. E. Henley and Francois Villon Find a Few Things 


in Common. 


Say, you there, guzzling from your dinky pail, 
Pipe to my lay, and if it don’t offend 
Cut out the booze a minute; there’s a tale 
Some gringo-poet-dub once tried to send 
Across the boards. D’ye savvy, comprehend? 
A pote what wrote real man-talk—on the dead— 
One who could put your think-tank on the bend; 
And, with a lot of other guff, he said: 
“Life hands us all a lemon in the end.” 


He says, says he: “The joys of life are stale; 
Punk, on the fritz ;—you never can depend 
On nothing, ’cept, of course, the county jail— 
That’s the caboose where every vag can spend 
His month or more.” And so he says: “Extend— 
Cut loose, vamoose; go hit the trail instead. 
For if you think your luck is on the mend, 
Remember, though you’ve found an easy bed, 
‘Life hands us all a lemon in the end.’” 


Drive it in, cull, it’s sharp as any nail; 
Stronger than Durham of the toughest blend; 
The guy that said: “There’s no such word as fail” 
Must have seen things that make a bloke descend 
From off the sprinkling-cart. Say, why pretend 
Things can be rosy when you’re underfed? 
No one returns the money that you lend— 
No one gives nothing; not a sou, a shred... . 
Life hands us all a lemon in the end. 
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Life?—It’s a pair of dice that’s plugged with lead; 
A. crooked game where Death’s the dealer’s friend. 
And when we cash our chips in for the red 
Life hands us all a lemon in the end! 
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“THE KISS IN THE: Cur’ 


Ben Jonson and Harry B. Smith Concoct the Annual 
Drinking Song for the Annual Casino 
“Comic” Opera. 


I 


Oh, some may quaff their tankards and laugh 
With many a flowery toast. 
They will sing of pale or nut-brown ale 
Or the draught they love the most. 
But I despise such mirth, for I prize 
A sweeter and headier wine— 
So drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine. 


Refrain 


When you drink (Clink-clink) 
Then I think (Clink-clink) 
That I might of Jove’s nectar sup; 
Don’t deny (Hi-ht) 
When I sigh (Fill high!) 
Won’t you leave—just a kiss—in the cup! 


II 


Who can control the thirst of the soul— 
And, dear, that plight is mine. 
A thirst that gnaws from such a cause 
Must have a drink divine. 
So while my glass is raised, alas, 
My heart is offered up. 
And there you may sip with your eyes and your lip, 
If you'll leave just a kiss in the cup. 


When you oat ae 
Then I think (Clink-clink) © 
Et cetera... ad lib., ad infin. . 


LIFE’S ASPIRATION 


A More-than-Symbolic Sonnet for a Frontispiece of the 
Same Sort by George Wolfe Plank. 


Urged by the peacocks of our vanity 

Up the frail tree of Life we climb and grope; 
About our heads the tragic branches slope, 
Heavy with Time and xanthic mystery. 
Beyond, the brooding bird of Fate we see 
Viewing the world with eyes forever ope’. 
And lured by all the phantom fruits of Hope, 
We cling in anguish to this fragile tree. 


O louring skies! O clouds, that point in scorn 
With the lean fingers of a wrinkled wrath! 

O dedal moon, that rears its ghostly horn! 

O secret stars athwart the cosmic path! 

Shall we attain the glory of the Morn— 

Or sink in some abysmal Aftermath! 
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THE SEASON’S ROUND, or FROM COURT TO 
COURT 


(A Composite of Twenty-nine Vers de Société, with None 
of the Approved Poetic Platitudes Omitted) 


Birds in the tree . . . a flower-decked lea... 
Love shoots his shaft; the dart takes wing... 
A man... a maiden fancy-free.. . 
— Tis Spring. 


A beach ...a moon... and none too soon 
The maid with Cupid’s last newcomer... 
A balmy night... ideal June...» 
— Tis Summer. 


A church . . . a bright October night... 
A Wedding March ... a floral hall... 
A ring ... the maid in dazzling white... 
—'Tis Fall. 


A “scene”’. . . a short and hot retort . . . 
A column in “The Newport Printer”... 
A bleak day and a crowded court... 
—’Tis Winter. 
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HAMMOCK LITERATURE 
(With a Nod to the Ghost of C. 8. Calverley) 


Lady who art strangely versed in 
Wit and knowledge, 

You, whose rank was ever first in 
School and college, 

Tell me, where can all your saner 
Thoughts be leading? 

What—to put it even plainer— 
Are you reading? 


“Dickens, pah, he’s almost drivel,” 
Says this censor; 

“Shaw, he’s really too uncivil; 
As for Spencer, 

Not a passing thrill of pleasure 
He'll afford me; 

Even in an hour of leisure 
Pater bored me.” 


Yet that one book o’er which for a 
Week you’re frowning ; 

Is it Whitman, Heine, or a 
“Guide to Browning”? 

“Tf you must know” (then she walks by, 
Book before her), 

“Tt is ‘Cosy Kitchen Talks by 
Mrs. Rorer.’ ” 
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THE DRAMA OF SUMMER 
(In the Manner of Praed) 


Act One: A rocky stretch of land. 
DRAMATIS PERSONAE: ‘Two women, 
Who, hand in hand, upon the sand, 
Learn of a wisdom they are dim in. 
About them lies a world of dreams, 
And, smiling with the summer weather, 
The younger breathes, “You baste the seams, 
And tack the front and back together.” 


Act Two: The actors are the same. 
THE ScENE: A wood of pines and birches; 
A wood whose beauties put to shame 
The cynic soul that doubts and searches. . 
The fair one’s face blooms like a flower, 
And, with a sigh intensely utter, 
She hints, “I let it boil an hour, 
Then add about a pound of butter.” 


Act Turee: A line of moonlit hills— 

Enchantment sweeps the singing river ; 
And while a love-sick linnet thrills, 

They murmur—and their voices quiver: 
“TI told her she could pack and go—” 

“You mean that she’—‘‘My dear, I’m certain— 
She copied all my hats—and slow!” 

“Well, servants will be servants.” 

(CURTAIN ) 
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FRUSTRATE 


(After an Evening with Browning, Masefield, Lewis 
Carroll and Gertrude Stein) 


I turned to the parlor in panic 
And blurted out, “What must you think ?” 
She rippled, “Then let me the canick— 
in clink!” 


I soared to my feet; it was still dim... . 
The moon, like an opal in fright, 
Leaned over and whispered, “I killed him 
Last night.” 


Not an hour to lose; I would save her— 
I fastened my spurs in the air 
With the scent of the twilight I gave her 
To wear. 


And I thought, with a shriek, of how Friday 
Would burst into corduroy pants— 
And I drove like a fiend, and I cried “Day, 
Advance!” 


The wind smacked its lips, ““Here’s a nice treat.” 
The sea was a forest of flame... 
And so to the billowy Bye Street 
I came. 


The stars at my shoulder were baying; 
I surged through a hole 1’ the ‘gate; 
And I knew that the Bishop was saying, 

“Too. late.” 


They tell me that no one believed me; 
I never was asked to the feast... . 
My dears, ’twas the cabby deceived me— 
The beast! 
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NOCTURNE 


I cannot read, I cannot rest; 
I only hear the mournful Muse. 
A wan moon staggers in the West. 
I cannot read, I cannot rest... . 
Below, a lonely feline pest 
Makes the night loud with amorous views. 
I cannot read—I cannot rest! 
I only hear the mournful mews. 


INTRODUCTION 
I 


Quintus Horatius Flaccus, popularly known as Horace, was 
born in Venusia, a town on the eastern slope of the Apennines, 
about sixty-five years before the Christian era. He lived fifty- 
seven years, and lived most of them fully, almost riotously. 
He was very much the product of his age; in thought he was 
neither ahead of it nor behind it. When he was not consulting 
doctors or reading, he was fighting under Brutus against his 
future patron; carrying on a multiplicity of amours; indulging 
in a variety of wines; suffering horribly in consequence ; taking 
the warm baths at Baiae and the cold ones at Clusium for his 
invalidism ; forgetting caution and eating rich and almost fatal 
food with the Roman élite; listening half-credulous to the 
fortune-tellers at the Circus; playing a game of ball with Mae- 
cenas ; and retiring now and then as a “gentleman-farmer” to 
his retreat in the Sabine hills. 

There were, of course, other distractions, but, except for 
one thing, he occupied himself very much as would any person 
of the comfortable middle-class of his time—or of ours. In 
those crowded fifty-seven years, whenever he was free from 
more fascinating diversions, he was a poet. And as a poet he 
composed vividly patriotic occasional odes, lively satires, charm- 
ing and unforgettable vers de société, and some of the dullest 
philosophical poems ever written by a genuine poet. 

Ever since Davidson published his translations in 1711, an 
entire literature has grown up around Horace, so great that the 
poet himself has been almost obscured. Practically every editor 
has sent forth the Odes and Satires with a mass of erudite 
notes, of variorum readings, of grammatical and technical crit- 
icisms, of dissertations on the metrical intricacies—a collection 
so weighty that it made Horace seem the pedantic and hair- 
splitting technician that every freshman suspects him of being. 
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One comes, with surprise and gratification, upon such a fresh 
and energetic work as E. C. Wickham’s “Horace for English 
Readers” (published at The Clarendon Press), in which Dr. 
Wickham treats Horace as an old friend instead of an old 
classic. In these almost casual prose versions the spontaneity 
and light-heartedness of Horace’s finest examples are pre- 
served. And, to acknowledge the debt more directly, it is to 
this volume in particular that the present paraphraser has 
turned whenever his small and sketchy stock of Latin has failed 
him. 

Examine, for instance, Horace’s love-poetry. Most of the 
translators have regarded Horace’s amorous persiflage as the 
outpourings of an intense nature—and have attempted to give 
it to us with this emphasis. Few indeed have done what Wick- 
ham has accomplished in prose, given us Horace in his own 
mood—light, slyly mocking, petulant, often downright flip- 
pant. In spite of his immortal literary harem, his Lydias, his 
Chloés, his Pyrrhas, his Lalages, there is never in all of 
Horace’s erotic rhymes the note of genuine passion. Unlike 
a poet such as Catullus, he never lets an emotion overmaster or 
even control him; he is more concerned with the pleasantries, 
the disappointments, the incidents and ornaments of love, than 
with love itself. His attitude is almost that of an amused or 
interested spectator; he keeps his head; a wave of passionate 
joy or sweeping bitterness scarcely ever engulfs him. 

His amatory poetry reflects this: it is always artistic, always 
conscious. It is the love-poetry of a middle-aged man; a record 
of memories, of gentle railleries, of approaching age and cor- 
responding backward glances. The note is always that of 
sophistication. It is never an outcry. It sings, but it does not 
surge; it delights, but it never thrills. It is for this reason that 
the technically artificial versions of Austin Dobson, the col- 
loquial adaptations of Eugene and Roswell M. Field, even the 
most slangy and impudent burlesques of Franklin P. Adams 
and Bert Leston Taylor reveal more of the living Horace than 
the meticulous gravity of Professor Conington and the precise 
but prosy translations of Addison and Roscommon. 
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Had Horace been content to remain the poet of ironical and 
generally playful verses, exquisite in form rather than in sub- 
stance, the world would have lost some of the most dignified 
and illuminating records of Roman life that have ever been 
written; records that, in the satires, rise to eloquent heights. 
It would also have lost, as hinted before, the platitudinous and 
vague philosophical ramblings that mar much of his otherwise 
inimitable work. If the form and diction of the often quoted 
odes to Postumus, to Sallust, to Grosphus, to Leuconoé, were 
not so perfect, we should almost wish that Horace had never 
taken the time to write them. They are full of an empty di- 
dactism that must have been hackneyed long before Solomon 
wrote the Proverbs. Robbed of the glamour of the verse and 
boiled down to its essentials, Horace’s philosophy is as com- 
monplace as it is reiterative. He cannot, it seems, recover from 
the fact that life is a fragile thing and that we all must die. 

Over and over again he tells us to enjoy the present and dis- 
trust tomorrow. “The years slip by,” he exclaims; and, im- 
pressed with the profundity of this thought, repeats it at every 
opportunity. What are his words on wealth? “All the gold 
in the world cannot keep you from dying.” Likewise, “It is 
wrong to hoard money,” and “The man who is happy is better 
than aking.” His views on friendship? “Friendship is a boon; 
it is more noble than love. Fill the waiting goblet ere death 
overtake us.” Love? “A silly, childish game; changeable as 
the weather; war one moment, peace the next. It is beyond 
all reason or regulation.” Enjoyment? “Pile on the fagots 
and bring forth the mellowed wine; leave all else to the gods. 
Life is perilous and hard for those who do not drink. Be tem- 
perate, however, in your use of liquors; thirst turns bitter if 
indulged without restraint, and the man who cannot control 
himself is little better than a beast,” etc. etc... . It is the 
taking of such banalities seriously that robs the translations of 
even so keen a humorist as Calverley of their otherwise note- 
worthy merit, and makes the versions of lesser adapters both 
prim and pitiful. Nothing could be flatter and more vapid than 
many of these inconsequential thoughts—unless it is the flat 
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and vacuous reproductions of those translators, feverishly in- 
tent upon revealing “every shade of Horace’s philosophic 
searchings.” 

But, though most of his odes and epodes present Horace 
with all his shortcomings as a lover and thinker, they (as well 
as the longer and less popular works) show him to be the most 
gifted and spontaneous writer of occasional poetry in classic 
or, for that matter, all literature. The thinness of thought 
and mere graces of writing disappear whenever he turns to 
civic or national affairs, to chant of victories or patrons, to stir 
his countrymen to loftier aims—to become, in short, not so 
much the poet as the man. 

Whenever Horace forgot that he was “a high-priest of 
song,” forgot his position as an intimate “friend of the Muses,” 
he wrote the things that surpass in power his most chiseled 
lyrics. He was a charming versifier every time he wrote a 
single line, but a great poet only when an occasional one. There 
was never in his time that peculiar apathy to this sort of verse 
which exists at present. The feeling which has inhibited the 
writer of “occasional verse” is the result of a strange misunder- 
standing: it is a prejudice which has its roots not so much in 
a dislike as an ignorance of the thing itself. Occasional 
poetry is, in the best sense, a truly living poetry, because in it 
the poet must celebrate an occasion rather than an abstraction. 
It is the picture of an actual thing rather than a speculative 
generality. It is a pulsating, poetic microcosm; in it the poet 
must synchronize the thought, the temper, and the atmosphere 
of his times. Far from trivial, it makes greater demands upon 
the poet than almost any other manner or theme. It is never, 
as so many suppose, the exercise of the tyro; it is the test of the 
master. The man who expresses it fully, expresses not only 
his age as seen by himself but himself as seen by his age. 
Horace did this unquestionably. The picture he gives of his 
period and his relation to it could not be equaled by a dozen 
volumes of historical data; it is glowing and interpretative. 
with a single exception. We learn from him little concerning 
the Woman of his day. 

Horace is essentially a man’s poet, just as he was essentially 
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aman’s man. He never troubled himself to understand women 
in any other than a physical way. He never speaks of the 
quality of their minds but always of the qualities of their bodies. 
Their whiteness or redness, their arms and ankles, their warmth 
or frigidity, seem to be the only things about them which inter- 
ested him. One imagines that even a loose-living reprobate 
of a bachelor, such as Horace, must have known something 
more compelling in womankind than the poet saw fit to chron- 
icle. He never regarded or even recognized them as social 
beings. They were, to him, so many “types”; he seems never 
to have observed them even as individual mentalities. Once in 
a while he mentions the lower class of women, the peasants, the 
farmers’ wives, with a grudging sort of respect. But beyond 
that he does not exert himself. One thinks of him, after many 
readings of his works, as an esthetic philanderer; his attitude 
toward women being a combination of artistic admiration, play- 
fulness, and uncomprehending ridicule. 

But the muse that prompted the Satires and Epistles—the 
one Horace calls his “Musa pedestris;’ who went humbly on 
foot along earthy roads instead of soaring about Olympus— 
gave him a far more serious and deep-rooted understanding 
than the spirit that prompted his other verses. These satires 
and letters are filled with a speech that is racy and casual. 
Horace still deals with his favorite topics: the wisdom of en- 
joying rather than desiring, the folly of hoarding, the shortness 
of life, the perplexity of religious beliefs. But there is more 
of the man in these lines; they are keener, warmer, more a 
result of feeling than of thinking. Often they take the flavor 
of causeries—so unrhetorical and vivid are his pungent ironies, 
his revealing bits of gossip. 

It is these qualities as well as the poems written during his 
“laureateship” which make him something more than a dex- 
terous writer of immortal light verse. All in all his work, with 
its varying temper and its various influences, gives us his pic- 
ture ineradicably. A keen observer, a commonplace philoso- 
pher, a craftsman with a technique at his finger tips, a frank 
and full-blooded man—good-humored, carnal, something of 
the mocker, something of the priest. A curious blend, if one 
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can picture it, of Austin Dobson, Heinrich Heine, and Oliver 
Goldsmith. 


II 


The ensuing verses attempt to do two things: First, to sug- 
gest, through the thin veil of parody, how certain other poets 
might have used Horatian subjects—and one famous theme 
in particular. Second, to present, in a loose set of paraphrases, 
the spirit rather than the letter of most of Horace’s finest odes. 
A few of these renderings are almost literal translations, ap- 
proximating, as far as the language will permit, the meters of 
the original; a few verge perilously on and even descend into 
burlesque. But the majority of the poems contained in the 
second part are light-hearted versions that, in their very fra- 
gility and varying verse-structure, attempt to reflect the grace 
and vivacity of the originals. I have not even tried (with two 
or three exceptions) to surmount the insuperable obstacles in 
the way of bringing over the Latin verse-forms intact into 
English poetry. We have no natural counterparts for the Al- 
caiacs and Asclepiads so freely used by Horace. And although 
John Conington’s amazingly precise measures and Warren 
Cudworth’s strophe-for-strophe versions are gallant efforts for 
which every student must be grateful, they remain among those 
works that have dared without attaining the impossible. 

It should also be said that the opinions expressed in this in- 
troductory note are personal rather than pedagogic. There 
have been many and striking differences. A. T. Quiller-Couch 
(“Q”), for one, flatly disagrees with a great part of the fore- 
going estimate of Horace’s work. He believes that Horace’s 
secret is buried in the Odes and “most defiant of capture 
there”; the Satires having been imitated successfully by Cow- 
per, Dryden, Pope, Goldsmith, and others. In the Odes, “Q” 
maintains, “lies that witchery of style, which, the moment you 
lose grasp of it, is dissipated into thin air and eludes your con- 
centrated spirit.” ... At which dictum the present com- 
mentator can only shrug his shoulders and, indulging in no 
further speculations, present his own parodies and perversions. | 


ROBERT BRIDGES 


Translates It in Its Own Classic Measures. 


Integer vitae, scelerisque purus, 
non eget Mauris iaculis... Book I: Ode 22 


He who has lived a blameless life and pure one 

Needs naught of Moorish bows or mighty javelins, 

Needs neither armored plates nor poisoned arrows, 
Fuscus, to shield him, 


Whether he roams beside the shoals of Libya, 
Or through the barren Caucasus he wanders— 
Even in lands where, glorious in fable, 

Rolls the Hydaspes . 


Once in the Sabine woods a wolf beheld me 
Strolling about unarmed. He heard me singing, 
Singing a song of Lalage—and sudden 

The creature vanished. 


Direst of monsters! Such a savage terror 
Lurks not within the deepest woods of Daunia; 
Juba itself, the land that fosters lions, 

Breeds naught so frightful. 


Oh, place me amid icy desolation, 

Where not a tree is cheered by sunny breezes 

Where Jove himself is only seen in sullen 
Sleet and gray weather ; 


Or place me where the very Sun’s great chariot 
Drives over me in lands that burn and wither— 
Still Lalage’s sweet words and sweeter laughter 
Always shall rouse me. 
89 
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ROBERT HERRICK 
Includes It in One of His “Pious Pieces.” 


Fuscus, dear friend, 
I prithee lend 

An ear for but a space, 
And thou shalt see 
How Love may be 

A more than saving grace. 


As on a day 
I chanced to stray 
Beyond my own confines, 
Singing, perdie, 
Of Lalage, 
Whose smile no star outshines— 


So ’tranced were all 
Who heard me call 
On Love, that from a grot 
A wolf who heard 
That tender word 
Listened and harmed me not. 


Thus shielded by 
The magicry 
Of Love that kept me pure, 
I live to praise 
Her wondrous ways 
Where’er I may endure. 


There’s but one plan: 
The honest man 
Wears Vertue’s charméd spell; 
And, free from vice, 
That man lives twice 
Who lives the one life well. 
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ROBERT BROWNING 


Enlarges upon It in Several of His Manners and Interpo- 
lates a Lyric. 


This ts the tale: 

Friend, you shall know the right and the wrong of it. 
Listen, before old Sirius grows pale 

And the tang leaves the ale— 

For, saith the poet, all things have an end, 

Even beauty must fail, 

The rapture and song of it. 

Here, to be brief, is the short and the long of it— 
Listen, my friend. 


II 


Virtue, I hold, is the raiment to travel in. 
Fuscus, my friend, if you’re swaddled in virtue, 
Never a spear-head, a sword or a javelin, 
No, not an arrow that’s poisoned can hurt you. 
Virtue is more than a shield or a stirrup; 
Virtue’s the charm—it will shock sloth and rasp ease, 
Even in lands where the lazy Hydaspes 
Ambles along like a curious syrup; 
Ay, and in climes where the voice is as raucous as 
Winds in the barren and harborless Caucasus. 
Fuscus, the man who is guiltless is fearless; 
He’s of the chosen, the purple, the peerless— 
What does he care for a frown more, a cheer less? 
Bearing the falchion of Truth— 

But I bore you. 
Plague take all pedantry. Learning, what stuff is it. 
Weighty and erudite preambles—Sufficit! 
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Here, you shall have only facts set before you, 
Told in my harsh but imperative accents. 

(Music in which the musician must pack sense 
Cannot be sensuous with every syllable) 
But—here’s the tale, though as teller I’m ill able 
(Would I were worthy!) to render the glories 
Of my adventure—how goes it? ... O mores! 
I tell it in rhyme like an intricate minuet 

To caution the soul that, I warrant, is in you yet; 
Didactic with hoping—why should I deny it— 
You'll guess at the moral and, what’s more, apply it! 


IIl 


One day I went wandering casually ; 

The sky was a deep /apis lazul; 

The poplars were rustling with merriment, 

As half in a burst, half experiment, 

I sang, without fear or apology, 

Of honor, of love—and of Lalage. 

And yet, ’neath the ballad’s urbanity 

Was an echo of Life and its vanity. 

The fabric of living, how sheer it is, 

How fragile . . . The song—eh? Well, here it is. 


ry = 


What's love that you should ask 

How long Life’s sands will run— 
See how the butterflies bask 

On the crocus lips 7 the sun. 
Theirs is no mighty task... 

And yet who'ld say ill-done? 


The years glide swiftly by. 
How swiftly, no one knows; 
1 Vide Book I: Ode 11. 
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The drainers and dancers wiill lie 

LP the long, stark night ’neath the snows. 
The clay outlives the cry; 

The thorn survives the rose. 


Love, even as we stay, 
Age subtly strokes thy cheek. 
Let us snatch Time’s sleeve while we may, 
Ere the heart with the hand grows weak. 
Come, let us live today— 
What's life but loving... Speak! 


V 


Well, as I sang, thinking no whit of harm, 

I walked along, when . . . zooks, before me sprang 
A wolf, a monster with a head like Death’s, 
As—how d’ye call—Apulia does not rear, 

Or Juba, land that’s nursing-mother to lions, 

Never gave birth to. How my heart flew up! 
Gr-r-r-r he stood growling in my very path. 

Flesh and blood—that’s all I’m made of, friend. 
What to do? Fly at his face? Turn tail 

And run as fast as legs could carry me? 

Thus, craving your pardon, sir, might you have done. 
Not I... My mind was set, my conscience clear ; 
I faltered not and kept on with my song. 

With that the beast retreats, gives way, runs off— 
And I am left alone, unscratched, unscathed ; 

‘A. victor without arms, a conqueror without strife, 
(There’s thought for you in this, and moral too.) 
And so all’s right with me, and so I go 

Singing of Lalage in every place— 

Spring, summer, winter, autummn—what’s the odds? 
Lalage, her sweet prattle, sweeter laughter .. . 
Believe it, Fuscus, to the righteous man 

There’s no hurt in this world but love and song 
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Can draw the sting and leave all sound again. 
Now, let us understand the matter, sift the thing, 
Here, in a nutshell, is the crux of it: 
Old Euclid teaches—ha! d’ye note the dawn !— 
That—What? Must you be going? 

Well, good-night . . . 
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SAMUEL T. COLERIDGE 
Lets the Ancient Mariner Paraphrase It. 


Horace = He liveth best who loveth best 
friend and All virtues great and small, 
etaineth 


him. with And neither knife nor heavy strife 
“oa Shall make him fear at all. 


And telleth 
dnd telleth = Alone, alone, all, all alone, 


that is clear In lonely lands though he may be, 
of conscience E . 5 

goeth fully He shall not lift his voice in moan 
sag But it shall have a pleasant tone, 


Like a blesséd melody. 


He Saad Oh, listen well and I shall tell 


a tale o os 
a wondrous The reason of my rime. 


ee Know then, while walking it befell 
I wandered through a little dell, 
Singing away the time. 


oe te area When huge and weird a wolf appeared, 


enon = The while my singing ceased ; 
" He looked me up, he looked me down, 
And, like a wave of living brown, 
With one stride came the beast. 


How that his \Without a breath, without a pause, 
OWN virtue 
made manifest J sang her name full clear. 


to the beast, fi ‘a 
did save And seized with dread the monster fled; 


ve He saw about my shining head 
A stronger thing than fear... 


peacheth, FTe liveth best who loveth best 


example, love All things, below, above. 
and reverence 


for all So, Fuscus, call, the first of all 
vig And last of all, on Love! 
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A. C. SWINBURNE 
Revolves Alliteratively All Around It. 


No murmurs, no moons have arisen; 
No laughter to live with the light, 
And the earth, like a blind thing in prison, 
Must gnaw through the nimbus of night. 
We cry and we quail and we quiver, 
We fly from the fervors of Life— 
But the pure and the passionate liver 
Feareth no knife! 


The heaven is hushed, its great heart aches, 
The quiet is cruel and cold; 

Yet somewhere a lyrical star takes 
My longings and gives them its gold. 

The world and its warring may rack me, 
Its sorrows may sting like a thong— 

But I sing and, though wolves should attack me, 

I thrill with my song. 


For Lalage’s lips have the magic 

Of rhyme and the unravished rose; 
And the terrible times are not tragic; 

I am brave ’neath the bitterest blows. 
For She is the bountiful bringer 

Of bliss even brighter than bane— 
And, blessed or damned, I shall sing her 

Again and again! 
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HEINRICH HEINE 


Translates It into German, After Which It is “Eng- 
lished” by John Todhunter. 


Good lives are like an arrow, 
So straight and clean and pure; 
The thought of them will gladden 
And move the heart, I’m sure. 


From out the songs I fashion 
There comes a strength so grand, 
That wolves and all things evil 
Its power cannot withstand. 


Where’er I go it follows, 
Like to the moon above; 

And fills all the earth and heavens 
With love and the light thereof. 
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DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI and OSCAR WILDE 
Begin a Ballad on It. 


The wind is weary, the world is wan; 
(Oh, lone, lank lilies and long, lean loves) 
My shield is shed, my armor is gone, 
And Virtue is all I recline upon. 
(My lly, 
My lissome lily, my languid love.) 


Full thirteen days have I walked with woe, 
(Oh, dear, dead days and divine desires) 
And wolves may follow where’er I go, 
But nothing shall stop my song’s sweet flow. 
(My lily, 
My love, my delirious, dark desire.) 


The night is old and threadbare and thin, 
(Oh, limpid lily, oh, labial love) 
And at this point I shall straightway begin 
Repeating the Ballad ad lib., ad infin... . 
(My lily, 
My lilting, loquacious, repetitive love.) 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE 
Finds It Full of Lunar Possibilities. 


It was midnight, the month was November ; 
The skies, they were cheerless and cold, 
The forest was trembling and old; 

And my heart it was gray, I remember, 
As I walked through the hyaline wold. 

The moon was a perishing ember, 

The heavens were ashen and cold. 


It was midnight, and so to restore me 
To laughter and solace from pain, 
I sang and the melody bore me 
To Israfel’s bosom again, 
To the regions enchanted again; 
I felt the dim Beauty flow o’er me, 
The fever of living seemed vain, 
And Death but a shadow of pain. 
And I sang, though a wolf stood before me. 


I sang of the terrors titanic, 
Of ghouls and the breath of the tomb, 
Of scoriac floods and volcanic, 
Of Helen, Lenore, Ulalume, 
Of devils from hell free, 
Of bells in the belfry, 
Of the banging and the clanging as they boom, 
Boom, boom, boom, boom, boom, boom, 
I sang of these things, and in panic 
The wolf disappeared in the gloom— 
He left me alone in the gloom. 


But Lalage’s eyes I remember ; 
I shall dream of them till I grow old, 
When Lenore and Ligeia are cold. 
They are with me in June and September, 
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October, November, December,— 
Though the skies may be barren and old, 
And the forest is nothing but mold; 

Though the moon is a perishing ember, 

_ And the heavens are ashen and cold. 
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C. §. CALVERLEY 
Tries It in a New Meter. 


The man who’s led a blameless life 
Never needs armor, 
Nor Moorish spear nor two-edged knife; 
Nothing will harm or 
Impede his progress in the land 
Of Caucasus or Libya; and 
Though others’ joys be sweetly planned 
His will be far more. 


Once, I recall, as through a wood 
Where fancy led me, 
I sang of Lalage (too good 
And fair to wed me), 
A wolf that happened to appear, 
Stopped as he saw me passing near 
And, half in wonder, half in fear, 
Abashed, he fled me. 


Still will I sing of her, although 
I dwell forever 
In barren lands ’mid ice and snow, 
Or those where never 
The kindly shade and shelter are 
Beneath Apollo’s flaming car. 
She still will be the guiding star 
Of my endeavor. 


IO! 
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AUSTIN DOBSON 
Builds a Rondeau Around It. 


An upright man need never dread 
The blows of Fate. He who has led 
A blameless life is safer far 
Than kings in frowning castles are, 
For he is armed with Truth instead. 


Once, as I roamed with careless tread, 
A wolf who heard me turned and fled. 
He felt that I was, more than czar, 
An upright man. 


So when the last refrain is said 
Above my narrow, rose-strewn bed, 
Say not, “He worshiped flower and star.” 
Say not, “He loved sans let or bar.” 
But write these words above my head: 
“An Upright Man.” 
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WALT WHITMAN 
Rhapsodizes About It. 


I sing the conscience triumphant, 

I celebrate the body invulnerable. 

The firm tread, the square jaw, the unflinching eye, the resolute 
voice, 

Mind equal with matter, I chant. 

I see the Roman singer standing erect, 

His figure rises 

Masculine, haughty, naif ; 

He confronts and answers me. 

Me, spontaneous, imperturbe, 

Loafing, swaggering, at ease with Nature, 

Passive, receptive, gross, immoderate, fit, 

Broad-shouldered and ripe, a good feeder, weight one hundred 
and eighty-seven pounds, warm-blooded, forty-two inches 
around the breast and back, voluptuous, combative, vulgar, 

Bearded, continental, prophetic ; 

Understander of beasts and scholars, meeting children and 
Presidents on equal terms. 

I hail him with the others. 

He, walking about unarmed and care-free, 

Pleased with all countries, climates, conditions, 

Pleased with bleak Caucasus, sultry Syrtes, the woods of 
Daunia, 

Pleased with all seasons, fortunes, women, the native as well 
as the foreign; 

Fearing no thing, hating no thing, 

Upright in life, of conduct clean; 

A lover, caresser of life, prodigal, inclusive, 

Him I hail without effuse or argument. 

I accept him, do not scrape or salaam, 

Knowing him to be made of the right stuff ; 

No perfumed dilettante, no dainty affettuoso, 
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But a man, 

Upright, solemn, desperate, yearning, puzzled, turbulent, sound, 

Loved by men, misunderstood by men, 

Going on, fulfilling the hopes of a great rapport. 

Libertad !—the divine average !—the rich mélange !— 

On the wasted plain, the dark-lipped sea, the hottest noon, the 
bitterest twelfth-month, 

Solitary, singing, I strike up and declare for these. 
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JM. SYNGE 
Puts It into the Idiom of the Arran Islands. 


And it’s himself that should have no call to be fearing hard 
words or bitter blows or evil gossip or to be destroyed by the 
blow of a loy, itself—he, after living a good life and a fine one. 
Many’s the night I have walked whistling along a twisty road 
with no light ahead and no light behind, and only a slip of a 
moon, like the youngest of the angels, timid and bobbing be- 
fore me. And sometimes, maybe, it would be in a wood I’d 
find myself, fearing no wolves or any living thing at all, but 
would be after dreaming of grand evenings in houses of gold 
or be listening to the young girls and young men making mighty 
talk. And there’d be little stirring but the sound of laughter 
far off—and I lifting my voice in lonely song. Ah, it’s a great 
blessing, I’m saying, to be pure of heart and to have the sweet- 
ness of youth and the lonely wisdom of the old. And it’s a 
better thing, I’m thinking, to have the grand gift of song; to 
be singing even when the suns of June do be broiling or the 
bitter winds do be blowing on me, till I’d feel my blood stop- 
ping like a small stream in the winter nights. For it’s the 
singer that’s young and wise, and the sweetness of all the ages 
is given to him, surely. 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’ 
Makes an Indiana “Neighborly Poem” Out of It. 


I ain’t, ner don’t p’tend to be, 

Much posted on philosofy, 

But to my truly rural mind 

The feller that is good an’ kind 

Ain’t worritin’ his whole life through 
*Bout what the worl’ might say er do. 


I allus argy that a man 

That lives as natchurl as he can 
Is jes’ as safe as safe can be 
In fur-off lands as Zekesbury. 


Why, onc’t I kindo’ los’ my way 

In Mills’s woods, but I wuz gay 

An’ singin’-like, when—Jeemses-whizz! 

A wolf that looked like he ment biz, 

Come snarlin’ at me... Wuz I skeered? 
I kep’ right on. He disappeared! 

An’ sence that day my doctern’s bin 

To teach all you-uns how to win 

The goal by livin’ as you oughter. 

(A Hoosier-picture here by Vaater.) 


I ain’t, ner don’t p’tend to be, 
Much posted on philosofy, 

But to my truly rural mind 

It pays to jes’ be good an’ kind. 
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GUY WETMORE CARRYL 
Turns It Into a New Fable for the Frivolous. 


Beneath a wood’s umbrageous limbs, 

Where leaves and beasts aplenty lay, 
A Latin bard went singing hymns 

Of where festina lente lay. 
Unarmed, unharmed, he walked along; 
His ardor and his voice were strong; 
And all the forest heard his song, 

His dolce-far-niente-lay. 


Gayly he sang of love—when lo, 
A savage wolf confronted him; 
The creature looked and eyed him so, 
It looked as if it wanted him. 
But Horace (thus he leaped to Fame), 
Acting as though the beast were tame, 
Sang, “Nice old doggie. What’s your name?” 
In short, it never daunted him. 


And, like a skillful amateur, 
He jumped an octave tastily. 
The wolf, although no connoisseur, 
Went off a little space till he 
Observed that Horace loved to dwell 
On all the trills and high-notes. Well, 
The beast gave one reproachful yell 
And left the poet—hastily ! 


THE MORAL: Every student will 
Applaud the beast with such a vim; 

They too of Horace get their fill 
Instead of just a touch of him. 


Could ee no piece, ens or obese— 
And since he gave the wolf no peace, 
The wolf had far too much of him! 
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W. H. DAVIES 
Makes It Easier Than Ever. 


The man that’s good, 
He never has 

To wear a hood 
Of steel or brass. 


No shield he’s got, 
No sword or gun; 

He’s safe in what 
He may have on. 


A friend of elves, 
He tries his tunes 

On shaggy wolves 
And burly bruins. 


He sings an air 

That’s old and sweet, 
And ladies fair 

Sit at his feet. 


They give him tea, 
They bring him food. 
Who would not be 
The man that’s good? 
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ROBERT FROST 
Takes It up to New Hampshire. 


He took the rifle from the cupboard shelf 

And, having oiled the catch and greased the barrel, 
He put it back again. At last he turned 

And tried the window-locks, and stood awhile 
Watching the snow pile hummocks on itself 
Where there was scarcely any need for mounds, 
And lay fresh sheets above the piece of ground, 
Such as it was, that soon would be his bed. 
Something, somebody’s saying, half a phrase 
Kept him there standing at the kitchen door. 

It almost came, escaped him, and went out 
Back to the pine-trees where it grew. He followed, 
Afraid of nothing but a childish fear 

Of all outdoors that made him hum his tune 

A little louder than he meant to do. 

“In Amsterdam there lived a maid”—and so 

On to the shameless end of it; at least 

Nearly the end. For, toward the final bars, 
Behind the witch-grass and hepaticas, 

A great white wolf appeared as suddenly 

As though the snow had made or blown him there. 
He thought of fairy-tales he had forgotten 

And what, for reasons, he could not forget 

Of werewolves and the time he had run off 

To see the animals in Barnum’s circus. 

He took a doubtful step and then undid it 

To gain a minute’s time; thought of the gun 
Within hand’s reach; then put the thought 

Out of his mind to let another in: 

Something he must have heard or maybe read 
Concerning music and the savage breast. 

So to his song again, and to the last 
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Low notes of it. When he looked up, there was 
A windless stir in the forsythia trees, 

An empty space where the strange beast had been, 
And nothing else changed from an hour ago. 
The moon went through a twisted apple tree 
That leaned its crooked length against the sky. 
A log snapped in the stove, reminding him 

That he had meant to bring some kindling in 
And that it must be late and he was cold. 

He watched the moon a moment, shut the door; 
Tried all the window-locks again, pulled down 
The shades, blew out the light and clomped upstairs. 
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CARL SANDBURG 
Considers It on State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Take it from me, 

When the cops are gone and the long barrels of the Reming- 
tons are only a thin smear of rust, 

When the guns of France and the arrows of Rome 

Are part of the red mud, 

When the chilled steel rots, 

The lovers will rise... from the dusk ... in the new 
grass. 


Take it from me, 
When New York is corn for the huskers, and Pekin and 
Hamburg are mixed with the dust of Daunia, 
When the gray wolf prowls in the jungle that used to be 
Main Street, 
The lovers will sing . . . in the dusk . . . in the new grass. 


Believe me or not, Danny, 

Iron won’t help and the sword will be softer than virtue. 

You'll know, some day, I said a mouthful, 

When a young star winks at you through a cobweb 

And the ghosts of the past are put out of business. 

When the old moon stands still and the earth is rammed 
into silence, 

Take it from me, 

The lovers will laugh ...in the dusk... in the new 

grass. . 
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EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
Is Half-Caustic, Half-Cryptic About It. 


Horatius Flaccus, child of fate, 

Was honest as the fabled farmer; 
His gentle virtues held him strait 

As though they were a suit of armor. 
His guileless spirit always hid 
What ruder natures went and did, 
And all he knew of ways forbid 

Was kept from every charmer. 


Careless of this or that mischance, 
He walked the outskirts daily ; 

Convinced that each fell circumstance 
Would somehow meet him gayly. 

So that he watched with half a yawn 

A brute upon his new-cut lawn, 

A hairy sort of devil’s spawn, 
Red-eyed and almost scaly. 


The creature stretched unearthly jaws; 
Hell opened to affright him. 

But Flaccus, holding to the laws 
Of what could not excite him, 

Followed a path direct and long, 

Continuing to shape his song; 

“The man,” it went, “who knows no wrong 
Is armed” .. . ad imfinitum. 


And with this bland, incurious faith 
He passed a calm existence; 

Having, for all the ghosts, no wraith 
Of question or resistance ; 


Held to a bright security, — 

Like sunlight on a fallen tree, 

Or voices rising from the sea, 
Waking a moonlit distance. 


‘ 
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AMY LOWELL 
Grows Excitedly Polyphonic Considering It. 


North, South, East, West, there is no rest for a man save 
he has something stronger than arrows or a narrow shield to 
guard him. Hard are the envious blows of critics, a multi- 
tude of foes, but harder still are the mind and will of the man 
who has fought distortion for a span of years. Fears are not 
his portion; his life, squandered so soon, goes to the tune of 
Blood and Honey. 

Blood and Honey! It sings in the glittering sands of the 
Hydaspes. Blood and Honey! It rings through the bitter 
lands of Caucasus and skirts the chrome-yellow Syrtes, ram- 
bling along its bramble-covered sides. Blood and Honey! It 
glides and swings its flame-colored notes against the polished 
throats of Canterbury bells; swells and spills its lavish rhythms 
over daffodils and squills. The lilies with breasts of alabaster 
and hearts of snow tremble and glow among the asters, ja- 
ponica, larkspur, and sword-shaped iris-leaves. The pattern 
weaves and interweaves. Blood and Honey! 


In the heart of a wood, 

One man is faced by a wolf. 

He pauses and stares— 

Stopped by the torture of a blood-shot sun, 
Held by the mauve and cobalt clattering in the west. 
He hesitates . . . then sings. 

Dragonflies dart about him, 

Like multi-colored arrows; 

An iris—or is it a butterfly >— 

Opens and closes its leaf-like wings. 
Plum-blossoms settle on his shoulders, 
Crystals of fragrant snow; 

The sky is lacquered with lilac and red. 
The song ascends. 
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And with it rises an enameled moon... 
In the heart of a wood 
One man is singing alone. 


And still he sings! Carried on fantastic wings, his passion 
seeps through the earth, sweeps over water, leaps through the 
air. Everywhere its echoes wake laughter and unrest in a 
thousand breasts. It never stops, but drops of its music fall 
like the tinkle of pearls in a silver pan. Sweetly-smiling, 
sweetly-prattling girls rattle their bracelets and keep beguiling 
man with snatches of its magic. Its beauty catches one by the 
heart, the throat. It floats, like ivory surf on the curved tops 
of waves, into each dusty corner of the years. One hears it 
going on...on... it never veers .. . Straight on it goes, 
stopped by no gate; it knows no bars. On...on... push- 
ing ele the pointed stars . . . Crushing out wars and hate 
army ©.) Bre nernes «aang 
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THE IMAGISTS 
Make What They Can of It. 


Listen, 

Aristius Fuscus; 

it is not the quiver 
bursting with arrows, 

nor sudden spears, 

nor certainly the warmth of 
confident armor 

that shields 

aman... 


Here is a wood 

full of blue winds 

and dead symbols; 

full of white sounds, 

hints out of China, 

and clashing invisible flowers... 
Why should I tremble? 


why should I tremble, 

and stammer 

like moonlight 

caught on black branches .., 


(Now like a fish 

in the net of tomorrow 

let my heart batten 

on the thought of your face; 
let my soul feed 

on the red rind of passion, 
softly . . . exulting. 


Cuae! a the bile re a 
of the arches of night, | 
from the core of Ge 
let me remember 
climate and javelins, 
laughter and Lalage, 
virtue and wolves ... 
And so forth 


Ns 


Et cetera . " 
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CONRAD AIKEN and T. S. ELIOT 
Collaborate Upon It. 


It is late, says Fenris, and the evening trembles 

Like jelly placed upon an old man’s table. 

It is late, he says, and I am scarcely able 

To keep my collar up, attend the latest play, 
Mumble stale gossip; cough and turn away; 

Grope in confusion down an endless hall. 

The evening drags . . . and why should I dissemble? 
I am tired, IJ tell you, tired of itall ... 

The heavy dawns, the dying fall 

Of music ending in a cloud of gray. 

Virtue is ashes; mist and fog 

Cover the worm-eaten trees. A block away 

Some one is singing tunes to a mangy dog. 

A thin light tops the sky like a moldy crust. 

And should I read a paper, smoke a pipe, 

While the full moon hangs like an overripe 

Pippin upon the rotted branch of day? 

Twilight and sodden rain . . . boredom and lust... 
It is like a piece I used to play... 


11g 


What were the lines? ... I dream ...I cannot say... 


The harlot’s laugh has a coating of rust... 
There was a bow . . . and javelins . . . some one said 
Juba... or was it Lalage . . . I forget. 

I am tired, I tell you, tired . . . and yet 

How shall I force the ineffectual crisis? 

The air is poisoned with a delicate regret. 

In the Copley-Plaza men are serving ices. 

I fidget in my seat, pull down my vest; 

Adjust my new cravat and chatter, while 

Death slides among the dancers, strokes a breast, 
Rattles the xylophone, slinks down the hall 

And pares an apple with a weary smile. 
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The music twists and curves . . . an alley cat 

Adds its high tenor, wan, malignant, flat. 

A siren echoes . . . Can I have no rest? 

For I am tired . . . tired of the strident brawl .. . 
Tired of ennus .. . tired of itall ... 

Silence is better than the twice-expressed. 

In countless volumes new leaves turn and fall... 
I have seen them all . . . I have seen them all. 
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VACHEL LINDSAY 


Turns It Into a Hundred Per Cent American Exhorta- 


tion. 
I 
Witha 
Q. F. Horace was a seer and a farmer, fees 


He loved a hot scrap, but he couldn’t stand armor, — swagger. 
He loved his liquor as he loved his life, 
And he loved all the ladies including his wife; 
He liked his toddy and his stories strong, 
But what he liked most was a good old song. 
He sang the Charleston and the Memphis Blues, 
And “When I git ter Heaven gwine ter put on mah shoes.” 
He mixed up tunes from his hymn-book, too, 
With a ragtime rhythm out of Timbuctoo; 
He sang Hallelujah like the razmataz, 
“Bryan, Bryan, Bryan” and “The Evolution Jazz.” 
He sang all day and all night long, 
Though his voice got cracked and the notes went wrong: 
I got a song, 
You got a song, 
All of God’s chillun got a 
ragtime song. 


II 


One fine evening as Q. F. Horace of Denien and 
Was downtown singing his favorite chorus, a slight | 

He got in an argument and started to swear, the Ninth 
Forgetting his tune, so they gave him the air, *?”*"" 
They gave him the air and they gave it to him quick 

With an old broom-handle and a shop-worn brick. 

But Horace didn’t whimper, Horace didn’t pout; 


His face was shining, though he felt put out. 
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‘He walked right home through the middle of the wood, 
And he said to himself, “Say, boy, I’m good!” 


Drop the voice 
two or three 


When, just at midnight, as the town-clock showed, o<éaves. 

A wolf stood growling in the middle of the road, 

With teeth that glittered and with eyes that glowed. 

Poor Mister Horace went weak as a cat, 

He felt like a tire that’s just gone flat, 

And he yelled and he cried, “My Lord, what’s that!” 

And he yammered and he stammered, “My Lord, what’s that!” 
And he called and he bawled, 


of With @ scream. 
My Lord !— A slight pause, 
What's THAT!’ then rapidly. 
III 


Now just as his knees began to scrape the ground V#ha 


combination of 


i the Doxology 
The old corn liquor took a leap and a bound; — the, Billy Sonday 


The Pride of Kentucky straightened up his bones singiog “Ieai 
With Yankee courage and commanding tones. a horse 
He stiffened like a New Year’s resolution 

With the Magna Charta and the Constitution, 

The Ten Commandments and the Bill of Rights, 

And the Fourteen Points of the Amalekites. 

He drew himself up like Abraham Lincoln, 
Amenophis Fourth and Lydia Pinkham, 

Genesis, Joshua and Woodrow Wilson. 

He burned with the fire of Hannibal and Nietzsche, 
Samson, Sullivan and Barbara Frietchie, 

The original Nordic Anglo-Saxon, 

Old Ma Ferguson and Andrew Jackson— 

Like all of the heroes he had read of in history, 

He spat on his palms till his hands grew blistery ; 

He rose on his toes till he couldn’t rise more, 

And he turned to the wolf and he gave him what for! 
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A With a 
And now, my brethren, as We pass the plate, demorate 
Take a tip from Horace if it isn’t too late ; deliberation. 


Take a tip from Horace and you won’t go wrong: 
A little quart of whiskey will keep you well and strong, 
And you'll always go a-singing your whole life long, 
I got a song, 
You got a song, 
All of God’s chillun got a 
ragtime song! 
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JOHN CROWE RANSOM 
Examines It with a Scholarly Skepticism. 


As has been urged by divers numbskulls, Fuscus, 
Quick to the hand, the nimblest blade is conscience, 
Tougher than any tinsel from Damascus, 
Sharp as the burnished fang and tooth of vengeance. 


Long may ye thole in this dubious mail of honor. 
As for ourselves and our true liege and lady, 

We ambulate in homespun and no banner 
Flutters its spectral boast above our study. 


The moon, the lonely ritualist of April, 

Grins through the cotton-stalks to see us scuttling 
Between a wasp-like dream and a cerebral 

Harvest in which are only dry bones rattling. 


So gentles all and medics of new orders, 

Gird on what arms ye will in anger or love; 
Ours is the lot to contemplate old murders, 

Clad in a seersucker coat—and it may be enough. 
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ELINOR WYLIE 
Tries Her Paces Upon It. 


This man lets goodness 

Surround him whitely ; 
He fears no rudeness, 

He travels lightly, 
Detached, untortured 

By fear’s distractions ; 
Upheld and nurtured 

In satisfactions 
Purged of all traces 

Of impurity, 
Naught to efface his 

Sense of surety; 
Banal or boorish 

Or intellectual, 
Amused that Moorish 

Arms may protect you all; 
Not bowed nor bloody, 

Without impatience, 
He welcomes cloudy 

Peregrinations 
Through cities destined 

To cold destruction, 
Through East and West End 

Where never luck shone, 
Through slums suspected 

And dingy travel-inns, 
Still unprotected 

By silver javelins ; 
Daring to forage 

In desert Libya 
With a high courage 

And a sprained tibia; 
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Friend of all races, 

At home with the native, 
Sure of all cases 

(Except the dative) 
And circumstances 

Both good and evil, 
Trusting his chances 

Not to receive ill, 
Cold though his state, hard, 

Hungry and penniless, 
Not finding fate hard 

Nor beauty any less; 
No task too horrid, 

Untaught, unhindered, 
Getting his door rid 

Of wolves and their kindred; 
Passionate taster 

Of all that’s presented him, 
(Rituals chaster 

Than crystal, or scented dim 
Pale improprieties), 

Drawing his nourishment 
From every diet, he’s 

Off with a flourish meant 
Not for an audience 

But for the gesture’s self, 
Saying, “Life’s gaudy, hence 

Be, at the best, yourself ; 
Death’s a delusion, 

Care’s a dull echo, 
Sin’s a confusion 

Caught by El Greco; 
Don’t be like Priam 

Dreading his hour, 
Come, be as I am, 

Trusting the power 
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That needs no armor 

But holds you scatheless 
Amidst alarm or 

Woods that are pathless; 
O you who lack sense, 

Rely on the bitter 
Metallic accents 

That cleave and glitter; 
The word is a whip meant 

For friend and foeman— 
Be this your equipment, 

Challenge and omen; 
Place your dependence 

On this: on the strong 
Spear-driving sentence, 

The knife-edged song.” 
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FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 
Treats It Familarly. 


Fuscus, old top, an honest phiz 
Fears no police-court’s shameful durance; 
The guy who’s square—his virtue is 
His life insurance, 


He’s playing safe. He wears his grin 
Alike in Brooklyn or Tahiti, 
In Murky Michigan or in 
This well-known city. 


Why, once when I had lost my way 
A wolf espied and almost clutched me; 
I merely sang a tune—and say, 
He never touched me. 


And such a wolf! It seemed at least 
A dozen to your Uncle Horace; 
As Terence said, it was some beast! 
Believe me, Mawruss. 


Since then I’ve strayed without a pang 
Wherever f --kle Fo-- une bore me; 
No foes came near whene’er I sang— 
They fled before me. 


So, as a lyric QO. E. D— 
When this here planet’s “dry”—and tearful, 
Keep singing. . . . That’s my recipe? 
‘You said an earful. 
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IRVING BERLIN 
Jazzes It up in Ragtime. 


Mister Horace, won’t you come and sit with me; 
Play a tune that’s made an awful hit with me. 
Go and get your fiddle ; 
Rosin up your bow; 
Here’s a little riddle 
That I'd like to know. 
So— 
Tell me why your music makes me feel so good; 
Cheers up everybody in the neighborhood. 
J ain’t never worried; 
Gee! I’m awful strong 
For the grass and cows and chickens, 
And my heart beats like the dickens 
When I hear you singing that song. 


Chorus: 
Play me that Integer Vitae Rag; 
(It gives me joy.) 
Lose your blues and go on a musical jag. 
(Oh, boy!) 
It’s the latest, greatest, sort of new sensation, 
Watch your step! There’s pep in this here syncopation. 
Don’t it beat creation how it hits you with a slam! 
(My honey lamb!) 
So play that mysterious, serious drag; 
(Oh, mister, please!) 
I’d get delirious if it should weary us and lag— 
(I’m on my knees.) 
Take my rings and other things, my socks and nightie, 
If you'll only play that flighty, Gosh Almighty, 
Highty-tighty, 
Integer Vitey 
Ra-hag ! 


pee et 
Bata rcs: 


“ON WITH THE DANCE!” 
Quid bellicosus ... Book II: Ode 11 


Why all these questions that worry and weary us? 
Let’s drop the serious rdle for a while. 

Youth, with smooth cheeks, will be laughing behind us; 
Age will not mind us; the cynic—he’ll smile. 


Come, for the gray hairs already are fretting us; 
Girls are forgetting us. Lord, how we’ve got! 

Come, let’s convince them our blood is—well, red yet. 
We are not dead yet. Let’s show them we’re not! 


Yes, we'll have cups till you can’t keep a count of them; 
Any amount of them—hundreds, at least. 

I'll have the table all tempting and tidy— 
And we'll get Lyde to come to the feast! 
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“TEARS, IDLE TEARS...” 
Quid fles, Asterie ... Book III: Ode 7 


Why are you weeping for Gyges? 
Your lover, though absent, is true. 
As soon as warm weather obliges, 
He'll come back to you. 


At Oricus, snow-bound and grieving, 
He yearns for domestic delights. 
He longs for the moment of leaving ; 
He lies awake nights. 


His hostess, a lady of fashion, 
Is trying to fan up a few 
Stray flames of his fiery passion, 
Lit only for you. 


With sighs and suggestive romances 
She does what a sorceress can. 
But Gyges—he scorns her advances; 
The noble young man. 


But you—how about your bold neighbor? 
Does he please your still lachrymose eye? 
When he gallops past, flashing his saber, 
Do you watch him go by? 


When he swims, like a god, down the river, 
Do you dry the perpetual tear? 
Does your heart give the least, little quiver? 
Be careful, my dear. 


Be warned, and be deaf to his pleadings; 
To all of his questions be mute. 
Do not heed any soft intercedings 
That rise from his flute. 
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Lock up when the day has departed, 
Though the music grows plaintive or shrill. 


And though he may call you hard-hearted, 
Be obdurate still! 
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GROWING OLD DISGRACEFULLY 
Usxor pauperis Ibyct ... Book III: Ode 15 


B.C. 38 


Wife of poor Ibycus, listen; a word with you. 
How can you seem so outrageously gay? 
Think of your age! It is sad and absurd, with you 
Acting this way. 


Truly, old lady, it’s time that you ceased all this; 
Here, with young girls, you should never be found. 
Stop those ridiculous antics; at least all this 
Running around. 


It’s all very well for a kitten like Pholoé 
To smile at the lads who repay her in kind, 
But when you approach them, they rapidly stroll away— 
Lord, are you blind! 


Strange, you won’t see that the thing which delights a man 
Is always the dancer and seldom the dance; 
A Thyiad with white hair and wrinkles affrights a man; 
He looks askance. 


Roses and romance and wine-jars are not for you; 
There is the loom and the raw wool to comb, 
Mending and baking and—oh, there’s a lot for you 

Right here at home! 


A.D. 1926 


You are old, Mrs. Ibycus, wrinkled and old, 
And still you are going the pace; 

Your actions are scandalous. Really, I’m told 
They know you all over the place. 
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You doll yourself up like a girl of sixteen, 
You Charleston from morning to night; 

You wear out your partners, you primp and you preen— 
“Do you think, at your age, it is right?” 


You run after boys that are just out of school; 
You trot with your daughter’s young men; 

Forgetting that chickens may do, as a rule, 
What’s forbidden a silly old hen. 


Oh, rub off the rouge of your giddy career, 
And send back your drinks to the bar; 

“The home is the sphere for a woman,” my dear, 
—When the woman’s as old as you are. 
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THE TEASING OF XANTHIAS 


(With a Bow to the Sabine Spirit of Eugene Field) 
Ne sit ancillae... Book II: Ode 4 


You never need blush, since your love for a hand-maid, 
Friend Xanthias, is known to—well, more than a few. 
Conceal it no more. Here’s a girl who is planned, made 

And fashioned for you. 


Briseis, the slave-girl, with tints like the lily’s, 
Her body a mingling of fire and snow, 
Enraptured the noble and haughty Achilles— 
A thing that you know. 


And Ajax, the fearless and well-known defier, 
Was snared by Tecmessa, the modest and grave; 
Though he was a lord who could surely look higher, 
And she was his slave. 


And as for your Phyllis, whose charm is a Circe’s, 
Her family tree may be broad as an oak’s. 
Her people, I’m sure, though upset by reverses, 
Were eminent folks. 


A girl so devoted, unlike any other 
Your arm may have had the occasion to crush, 
Could never, believe me, be born of a mother 
For whom you need blush. 


Her arms and the turn of her ankles enthuse me; 
Her face has the glamour that all men adore. 
What! Jealous? You mean it? Go on—you amuse me! 
I’m forty—and more. 
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A HAPPY ENDING 
Donec gratus eram tibi... Book III: Ode 9 


HORACE 


Once (even twice) your arms to me would cling, 
Before your heart made various excursions ; 
And I was happier than the happiest king 
Of all the Persians. 


LYDIA 


So long as I remained your constant flame, 
I was a proud and rather well-sung Lydia, 
But now, in spite of all your precious fame, 
I’m glad I’m rid o’ ye. 


HORACE 


Ah, well, I’ve Chloé for my present queen. 


Her voice would thrill the marble bust of Caesar; 


And I would exit gladly from the scene 
If it would please her. 


LYDIA 


And as for me, with every burning breath, 
I think of Calais, my handsome lover, 
For him not only would I suffer death, 
But die twice over. 


HORACE 


What if the old love were to come once more 
With smiling face and understanding tacit; 
If Chloé went, and I’d unbar the door, 
Would you—er—pass it? 
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LYDIA 


Though he’s a star that’s constant, fair and true, 
And you’re as light as cork or wild as fever; 
With all your faults I’d live and die with you, 
You old deceiver ! 
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A LINGERING ADIEU 


(As W.S. Gilbert Might Have Rendered It) 
Vixi puellis nuper idoneus ... Book III: Ode 26 


As a militant lover 
I’ve taken to cover; 
The lyrics of love—I have sung them all. 
My lutes and my armor 
Will rouse not a charmer ; 
In the temple of Venus I’ve hung them all. 


Though aging and hoary, 
Yet not without glory 
I entered Love’s lists when he ’sought me to; 
Each maid I enraptured, 
I came, saw and captured— 
And lo, this is what it has brought me to. 


Here, then, lay the crow-bars; 
The door now needs no bars 
That used to be fastened so tight to me. 
Lay down Cupid’s arrows— 
The thought of them harrows 
When girls are no sort of delight to me. 


Yet, Goddess, whose feelings 
Know not the congealings 

Of Winter, the sting and the clutch of it, 
Come down where it’s snowy, 
And give this cold Chloé 

The lash—and a generous touch of it! 
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IT ALWAYS HAPPENS 


Albi, ne doleas plus nimio memor 
immitis Glycerae ... Book I: Ode 33 


Grieve not too much, my Albius, since Glycera is no longer 
As worthy of your constant love and amatory sighs 
As in the yesterdays, and since a taller man and younger, 
Who once embraced her slender waist, seems fairer in her 
eyes. 


Lycoris of the little brow loves Cyrus unrequited ; 
While he in turn will madly burn for rustic Pholoé— 
Yet shall Apulian wolves with docile she-goats be united 
Ere he persuade this willful maid to smile and turn his way. 


Such is the will of Her who rules the destinies of lovers; 
For Cupid’s courts hold cruel sports when wanton Venus 
reigns. 
And underneath her brazen yoke one oftentimes discovers 
Young couples who, ill-suited to each other, curse their 
chains. 


Thus once the little Myrtale, a slave-born girl and lowly, 
As wild and free as is the sea beneath Calabrian skies, 
So captured me with pleasing ways I swore to love her solely— 
When from the glade a worthier maid looked on with long- 
ing eyes. 
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A STRAIGHT TIP TO ALBIUS 


(The Shade of Villon Speaks) 
Albi, ne doleas... Book I: Ode 33 


Stop being peeved about that skirt; 
Cut out those maudlin songs—and hurry! 
What if she is a heartless flirt? 
You should worry! 


You know that little low-brow dame, 
Lycoris—well, her eyes still glisten 

Only for Cyrus Whatsisname. 
And he— Well, listen... 


Cyrus, the unresponsive brute, 
To Pholoé turns all his wooing; 
But she—she doesn’t give a hoot; 
There’s nothing doing. 


She tells him, with a tilted nose, 
Together goats and wolves will revel 
Before she’ll have him... So it goes. 

It beats the devil. 


Yes, so it goes. Why, look at me. 
Once I was more than happy, sowing 
Wild oats with Mamselle Myrtale; 
She had me going. 


And all the while a loftier miss 
Desired me . . . I should regret it? 
No, Albius. In a case like this, 
Old top, forget it. 
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BARINE, THE INCORRIGIBLE 
Ulla si iuris ... Book I1: Ode 8 


If only once for every perjured oath, 
Each broken tryst and troth, 
One punishment, one scar, one cheek too pale, 
One broken finger-nail; 
If but one blemish would appear and grieve you, 
I might believe you. 


But in your case, with every faithless vow 
You sparkle more somehow ; 
You go abroad to break, with bright untruth, 
The hearts of all our youth; 
You swear still falsely by the gods above you— 
And still they love you! 


Yes, Venus gossips with her laughing crew, 
While every Nymph smiles too; 
And even Cupid, busy at his art, 
Pointing the fiery dart, 
In spite of all his labors pauses nightly, 
And chuckles lightly. 


Beguiled by you the lad grows up your slave, 
Freed only by the grave. 
And though he leaves you, though the new-wed spouse 
Forsakes your godless house, 
He comes back pleading at your doors for mercy— 
Light-hearted Circe! 
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HORACE LOSES HIS TEMPER 


Extremum Tanain si biberes ... Book III: Ode 10 


Your husband is stern and you’re adamant, Lyce, 
Oh, yes, there is not the least doubt of it. 
But open the door, for the weather is icy; 
Let me in out of it. 


Oh, cruel you are to behold me, unweeping, 
All huddled and drenched like a rabbit here; 
Exposed to the pitiless snow and the sweeping 
Winds that inhabit here. 


The blast, like the sharpest of knives, cuts between us— 
Ah, will you rejoice if I freeze to death? 
Come, put off the pride that is hateful to Venus; 
Come, ere I sneeze to death! 


Your sire was a Tuscan—may Hercules club me 
Or crush out my life like a mellow pea— 
But who in Gehenna are you that you snub me? 
Yowre no Penelope! 


Forgive me. I know that I rail like a peasant,— 
But, won’t you be more than a friend to me? 
Won’t tears and my prayers—and the costliest present 
Make you unbend to me? 


Once more I implore; give my pleadings a fresh hold; 
My soul in its torment still screams to you... 
What? Think you I'll lie down and die on your threshold? 
Good night! And bad dreams to you! 
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A GRACEFUL EVASION 
Scriberis Vario... Book I: Ode 6 


Some other bard, Vipsanius, less wedded to his slavery, 
Some lyricist like Varius with a more Homeric touch, 

Shall celebrate your victories, belligerence and bravery, 
Shall sing about your leadership, your strategy and such. 


But IJ, dear general, such as I who could not think an Odyssey, 
Can no more sing your martial deeds than tell the burning 
tale 
Of Troy or shrewd Ulysses when, deserted by a goddess, he 
Defied the sea heroically with half a tattered sail. 


I know my limitations and—this is no mock humility— 
My lyre balks at thundering themes and other warlike lures; 
Its pleasant lilt, its fluent grace, its rhythmical facility 
Would only serve to dull the edge of Caesar’s fame—and 
yours. 


The deeds of Mars and Diomed and other ancient gory ones 
Are not for him who lacks the voice although he has the will. 
The battles I immortalize are chiefly amatory ones, 
The wars, the struggles waged with arms that wound but 
never kill. 
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TO CHLOE 


Vitas inuleo me similis, Chloé,... Book I: Ode 23 


Though all your charms in a sweet disarray, 
Chloé, have won me, you shun me as though 
I were a tiger that searches for prey, 
I would not hurt you, your virtue is so 
Glowing that passion is melted away. 


As a lost fawn, wandered far as it could, 
Starts at the breezes and freezes with fear 
At the least sound from the ground where it stood; 
Flies and escapes from the shapes that appear 
And the whispering leaves in the murmurous wood, 


So you evade me, my Chloé, and you 

Daily dissemble; you tremble when I, 
Singing your loveliness, tell what is true; 

And, should I hold you or scold you, you fly 
Out of my arms, like a bird to the blue! 


I seek you and capture the ghost of a scent; 
Though I pursue you, I woo you in vain. 
Come, nights like these for dim courtships were meant, 
When Love sings, half-breathless, the deathless refrain, 
When dark willows call and the night-wind is spent. 
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“THE FEMALE OF THE SPECIES” 
Non vides quanto... Book III: Ode 20 


Have you ever robbed a lioness of just one tiny whelp? 
Have you ever felt the power of her claws? 

Well, think of these, oh, Pyrrhus, and before you cry for help, 
Remember what a woman is—and pause. 


The unfair sex, the one that is “more deadly than the male,” 
Will never leave unturned a single stone, 
She'll fight, she’ll bite, she’ll scorn the rules ; she’ll make a strong 
man pale... 
So you'd better let Nearchus quite alone. 


And meanwhile this Nearchus, the sweet and blushing prize, 
Conducts himself as umpire of the fray; 
He shakes his scented locks; he smirks and rolls his pretty 
eyes— 
A tired semi-demi-god at play. 


Oh, let her have her perfumed youth—as she is sure to do, 
Although she break a Senate-full of laws; 

Admit defeat. Retreat from them—the virgin or the shrew. 
Remember what a woman is—and pause. 
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QUESTIONING LYDIA 
Lydia, dic, per omnis .. . Book I: Ode 8 


Lydia, why do you ruin by lavishing 
Smiles upon Sybaris, filling his eye 

Only with love, and the skillfully ravishing 
Lydia. Why? 


Ringing his voice was; above all the clamorous 
Throng in the play-ground his own would be high. 

Now it is changed; he is softened and amorous. 
Lydia, why? 


Once he was blithe and, as swift as a linnet, he 
Wrestled and swam, or on horse-back flew by. 

Now he is dulled with this cursed femininity— 
Lydia, why ? 


Yes, he is changed—he is moody and servile, he 
Skulks like a coward and wishes to fly. 

What, can you smile at his acting so scurvily, 
Lydia? ... Why? 
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ETUDE ON THE SAME THEME 
Lydia, dic, per omnis... Book I: Ode 8 


Lydia, I conjure you by all the gods above, 
Tell me why you care to try to ruin Sybaris? 

Why have you enraptured him and captured him with love? 
Why have you inspired him and tired him with a kiss? 


Tell me why he sits and sulks, and hates the sunny field? 
He was not one to shun the sun, inured to dusty plains. 
Why does he never ride beside his troop with spear and shield, 
Nor curb his steed of Gallic breed with barbed and bitted 
reins? 


Why does he dread the Tiber’s stream, and hate the ringside 
oil ? 
He will not play ; he throws away the quoits and javelin. 
No longer flushed with triumph does he claim the victor’s 
spoil ; 
He finds each game is much too tame; he does not aim to 
win. 


Oh, why do martial exercises fail to bring him joy? 
And tell me why he languishes in anguish as they say 
Achilles did when he was hid before the fall of Troy; 
When he appeared disguised and weird as though he feared 
the fray. 
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THE PASSING OF LYDIA 


Parcius iunctas quatiunt fenestras... Book I: Ode 25 


No longer now do perfumed swains and merry wanton youths 
Come flocking, loudly knocking at your gate; 

No longer do they rob your rest, or mar the sleep that soothes, 
With calling,—bawling love-songs until late. 


No longer need you bar them out, nor is your window-pane 
Ever shaken, now forsaken here you lie. 

Nevermore will lute strings woo you, nor your lover’s voice 

complain, 

“°Tis a sin, dear, let me in, dear, or I die!” 

The little door that used to swing so gayly in and out, 
Creaks on hinges that show tinges of decay. 

For you are old, my Lydia, you are old and rather stout; 
Not the sort to court or sport with those who play. 


Oh, now you will bewail the daring insolence of rakes, 
While you dally in an alley with the crones; 
And the Thracian wind goes howling down the avenues and 
shakes 
Your old shutters, as it utters mocking moans. 


For youth will always call to youth and greet love with a will— 
And Winter, though you tint her like the Spring, 

Beneath the artificial glow she will be Winter still— 
And who would hold so cold and old a thing! 
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REVENGE! 
Audivere, Lyce... Book IV: Ode 13 


The gods have heard me, Lyce, 
The gods have heard my prayer. 

Now you, who were so icy, 
Observe with cold despair 
Your thin and snowy hair. 


Your cheeks are lined and sunken; 
Your smiles have turned to leers; 

But still you sing, a drunken 
Appeal to Love, who hears 
With inattentive ears. 


Young Chia, with her fluty 
Caressing voice compels. 

Love lives upon her beauty ; 
Her cheeks, in which He dwells, 
Are His fresh citadels. 


He saw the battered ruin, 
This old and twisted tree; 

He marked the scars, and flew in 
Haste that He might not see 
Your torn senility. 


No silks, no purple gauzes 
Can hide the lines that last. 
Time, with his iron laws, is 
Implacable and fast. 
You cannot cheat the past. 
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Where now are all your subtle 
Disguises and your fair 

Smile like a gleaming shuttle? 
Your shining skin, your rare 
Beauty half-breathless—where? 


Only excelled by Cinara, 
Your loveliness ranked high. 
You even seemed the winner, a 
Victor as years went by, 
And she was first to die. 


But now—the young men lightly 
Laugh at your wrinkled brow. 
The torch that burned so brightly 

Is only ashes now; 
A charred and blackened bough. 
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BY WAY OF PERSUASION 
(With Genuflections to F. P. A.) 


Est mihi nonum superantis annum... Book IV: Ode 11 


Here, Phyllis, I’ve a jar of Alban wine, 
Made of the choicest grapes that one can gather. 
Vintage? I'll say its years are more than nine. 
Inviting? . . . Rather. 


And that’s not all our well-known festive cheer— 
There’s ivy in the yard, and heaps of parsley. 
Come, twine some in your hair—and look, old dear, 

Don’t do it sparsely. 


The flat’s all ready for the sacrifice; 
In every corner handy to display it, 
There’s silver. Yes, the house looks extra nice, 
If I do say it. 


The flame has started trembling, and the smoke 
Goes whirling upward with an eager rustling: 
The household’s overrun with busy folk. 
Just see them hustling! 


What’s that? You want to know the cause of this? 
Why, it’s the birthday of old friend Maecenas ; 
And doubly dear because the season is 
Sacred to Venus. 


Some holiday? I'll tell the world that’s right! 
And—well, my Latin heart and soul are in it, 
Therefore I hope you'll be on hand tonight. 
Eh? ... Just a minute. 
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Telephus? Pah! He isn’t worth a thought. 
If Telly dares neglect you, dear, why, let him! 
He’s nothing but a giddy good-for-naught— 
Come and forget him, 


Come, and permit your grief to be assuaged; 
Forsake this flirt on whom you have your heart set. 
Besides, Dame Rumor hath it he’s engaged— 
(“One of our smart set.”) 


From hopes that fly too high and reckless dreams, 
The doom of Phaéton’s enough to scare you... 
This is—ahem—my favorite of themes; 
But, dear, I spare you. 


Come then, so that the evening may not lack 
Your voice, that makes each heart a willing rover; 
And, as we sing, black Care will grow less black— 
Oh, come on over. 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE 
Miserarum est... Book III: Ode 12 


Alas, poor little maids who droop and pine. 
Neither are you allowed to wear Love’s crown 
Nor drown 
Your sorrow in sweet wine. 


For ah, one learns to dread the family tongue; 
The lashings of an uncle or an aunt, 
One can’t 
Defy, however young. 


Yet—there’s a certain robber steals away 
Your thoughts and busy needles; yes, I find 
Your mind 
Is not cast down, but gay! 


Ah well, we’re young, so I have heard, but once— 
And Hebrus is a more than lucky man; 
He can 
Call himself blessed, the dunce. 


But wait—Hebrus can hunt; his eye is true; 
He rides and runs; he plants a well-aimed blow. 
And so 
Perhaps you’re lucky too! 
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“HE WHO LAUGHS LAST—” 


Nox erat et caelo... Epode 15 


It was the very noon of night, 
The stars were softly shining ; 
And radiant in the amorous light, 
Your arms about me twining, 
You swore, “While tempests goad the seas 
While wolf and sheep are enemies, 
I will be yours, though Hades freeze 
And Heaven starts declining.” 


O fair but still more fickle love, 

O beautiful and blind one, 
You are a maid unworthy of 

A lover and a kind one. 
Think you that Horace will give place 
To him now wrapped in your embrace? 
Nay, he will seek a fairer face 

And, bless you, he will find one. 


And as for him, whoe’er he be, 

Who views my plight with laughter, 
So wealthy that his granary 

Is filled from pit to rafter, 
He in his turn, as I of old, 
Will watch your love grow strangely cold. 
And all of this I shall behold— 

And smile in silence after. 
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TO PYRRHA 


Ouis multa gracilis te puer in rosa 
perfusus liqmdis urget odoribus 
grato, Pyrrha, sub antro? Book I: Ode 5 


What dainty, perfume-scented youth, whenever he proposes, 
Caresses you, O Pyrrha, in a pleasant grot and fair; 
For whom do you reveal your charms among a thousand roses? 
For whom do you bedew your eyes and bind your shining 
hair? 


Alas, how soon shall he deplore your perfidy, when lonely 
He shall behold the altered gods, invisible to us, 

Who now believes you his alone and who enjoys you only, 
Who hopes (so credulous is he) things will be always thus. 


Oh, woe’to those, the luckless ones, who cling to you, not know- 
ing 
Your faithlessness and folly—and to whom you seem so fair. 
Lo, on the wall of Neptune’s temple is a tablet showing 
My votive offering tendered to the Sea-God with a prayer. 
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THE FICKLE LYDIA 


Cum tu, Lydia, Telephi 
cervicem roseam, cerea Telephi... Book I: Ode 13 


When you, my Lydia, praise the charms 
Of Telephus, and mark with pride 
His rosy neck and waxen arms, 
My bitterness I cannot hide. 
My color, like the restless tide, 
Rises in sudden wrath—and oh, 
The jealous tears of love denied 
My agonizing torments show. 


Nor can I see without a tear 
Your shoulders, scarred in Love’s fierce play; 
Nor look upon those lips for fear 
He, in his brutal passion, may 
Have marred the smile outshining day. 
Your heart he rudely set astir, 
And stole the best of life away 
From me, whose earth and sky you were. 


Oh, leave him; you will never find 
A lasting love in passion’s rage. 

Love should be gentle, tender, kind; 
Love should give comfort, and assuage 
The storms and ravages of age. 

Such love is mine, that lives to be 
Written in glory on the page 

Whose words reflect eternity. 
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A BURLESQUE RONDO 


Cum tu, Lydia, Telephi 
cervicem roseam, cerea Telephi... Book I: Ode 13 
Cum tu, Lydia... You know the rest— 
Praising the waxen arms and breast 
Of Telephus you drove me mad. 
You made the sunniest moments sad, 
While tortures racked my heaving chest. 


Oh, I could see you softly dressed, 
Inciting him with amorous zest ; 
And hear you whisper low, “My lad, 
Come to Lydia.” 


Now you repent . . . Your arms protest 
That they have been too roughly pressed. 
Oh, gain your senses; leave the cad, 

And heed me as again I add: 
Awake! Love is no giddy jest. 
Come to! Lydia! 
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AN APPEAL 
(In Richard Le Gallienne’s Most Limpid Manner) 


Mater saeve Cupidinum 
Thebanaeque iubet me Semelae puer... Book I: Ode 19 


Mother of Cupids grown callous and cruel, 
Young Dionysus with Pleasure’s bright train, 
Why do ye heap the faint flames with new fuel, 
Why are my pulses on fire again? 
Why this new joy and this exquisite pain? 


Glycera, she who in brightness surpasses 
Parian marble, whose lips have undone 
Me with their petulant laughter—what lass is 
Dazzling as she is, whose face is the sun! 

Aye, ’tis to her that my fantasies run. 


Now neither war nor its wild wonder fires me; 
I cannot sing of the Parthian in flight. 

Softly I chant, for when Venus inspires me, 
Love is the one theme in which I delight; 
Love is the music for midday and night. 


Come, lads, and place on this turf as an altar, 
Vervains and vessels of two-year-old wine. 

Here shall I pray and with incense exalt her. 
Then, when the sacrifice glows on the shrine, 
She, being kinder, may come and be mine. 
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ODE AGAINST ANGER 


O matre pulchra filia pulchrior 
quem criminosis cumque voles modum 
pones iambis ... Book I: Ode 16 


So my random rhymes displeased you, 
Loveliest of ladies; how 

Wroth you are—to be appeased you 
Crave for vengeance, and your brow 
Clouds with reddening anger now. 


Take the verses rude, erratic, 
(Which were never meant to pain) 
Drown them in the Adriatic; 
Burn them, strew them o’er the plain— 
Only do not frown again. 


Baleful anger, what can stay it? 
Neither flame nor sword nor sea. 
Jove himself cannot dismay it; 
It is powerful as he 
In its potent tyranny. 


When Prometheus dared to fashion 
Man, by mingling worst and best 

Of each beast, he took the passion 
Of the raging lion and pressed 
Anger in the human breast. 


Rage is herald to perdition; 
At its blast the city falls. 

Armies suffer demolition, 
While the foe, whom naught appals, 
Drives his plowshares through the walls. 
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Clear your forehead. Anger frantic 
Works but ill, and fiercer than 
Storms and tumults Corybantic 
Is the savage wrath of man. 
Curb it, lady, when you can. 


I myself, when young, was given 
To the swift iambic verse 

And, with reckless ardor driven, 
I would often intersperse 
Satires with a careless curse. 


Now I turn to dull excuses— 
Come and be my friend once more. 
I recant my rhymed abuses, 
Hoping that you will restore 
Your affection . . . as before. 
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MUTINY 
(A Rhymed Review in the Style of Arthur Guiterman) 


Iam veris comites ... Book IV: Ode 12 


Spring’s mild companion calms the seas, 
The wind blows up from Thrace; 

The huddled hills that used to freeze 
Shake off the cold embrace. 

The seedling stirs ; the roots are squirming ; 

And every bird is early-worming. 


On soft young grass, the fattening sheep 
Are tended by musicians 

Who do their best to pipe and leap 
According to traditions, 

And chant their vernal panegyric 

As shepherds do in every lyric. 


“That year’s at”—well, the thirsting time: 
The trees suck up their sap; 

The sun drinks on his lengthening climb; 
The wine of love’s on tap. 

The earth’s one sparkling ebullition .. . 

This is no place for prohibition! 


Come and forget the parching laws; 
Away with dry excuses! 

You shall espouse a heavenly Cause 
With more than earthly juices! 

Their genial glow shall make it warmer 

For you—and any chance informer. 
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Come, for these interdicted jars 
Will droop until you’ve kissed "em; 
Come and behold more brilliant stars 
Than in the solar system. 
Fools keep to wisdom in these glum times; 
The wiser man forgets it—sometimes. 
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HOLIDAY 
Festo quid potius die ... Book III: Ode 28 


What celebration should there be? ... 
Quick, Lyde, bring a jar! 

Against a dull sobriety 
We'll wage a lusty war. 


The festive sun is setting low, 
The dusk is almost there; 

And yet you scarcely move, as though 
We both had time to spare! 


Let’s pour the wine and sing in turns 
Of Neptune in his lair, 

Of mermaids in the water-ferns, 
And of their sea-green hair. 


And you, upon your curving lyre, 
Shall spend a tuneful hour, 

Singing Diana’s darts of fire 
And her benignant power. 


Hymns shall arise to Her who sends 
Fresh laughter and delight, 

Until our weary singing ends 
Tn lullabies to night. 
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TO A FAUN 
Faune, Nympharum ... Book III: Ode 18 


You sprightly mischief dancing by, 
As you pursue the nymphs that fly 
From your embraces, 
Run lightly through my garden plot, 
Respect the flower-beds that dot 
My favorite places; 
Avoiding please the early peas while going through your paces. 


Be gentle to the pigs and sows, 
The horses, chickens, ducks and cows; 
Pray, don’t alarm them. 
And treat each tender, youngling kid 
With comradeship, as if you did 
Not want to harm them. 
They'll frisk and how their heads will bow if you should pass 
and charm them! 


For you there shall be sacrificed 
The herd’s unblemished, highest priced 
And best example. 
Incense shall cloud the festive shrine 
And there shall be great bowls of wine 
For you to sample— 
Providing all the while, of course, my grounds you do not 
trample. 


And now, to celebrate your day, 
Cattle romp and shepherds play 
For flocks to gambol. 
The world throws off its sordid shams 
And no one works while wolf and lambs 
Together amble. 
The village goes to tear its clothes on rustic bush and bramble. 
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The town turns out, a giddy rout: 
Lodger, landlord, lover, lout, 
Prince and pastor. 
While laborers who dig or till, 
Dance with passion, leaping still 
Higher, faster. 
Striking the earth, their enemy, to show they are its master! 
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AFTERMATH 
Iniermissa, Venus... Book IV: Ode fr 


Venus, I pray, do not flay me or tear me now; 
Why should you rouse me to passion again? 
I am too old to let Cupid ensnare me now; 
See, there are hundreds of likelier men. 
Spare me, oh, spare me now! 


Venus, go otherwhere; pass on and pardon me; 
I am no longer the man that I was. 
Thoughts of poor Cynara rise like a guard on me, 
These and my fiftieth year make me pause— 
Do not be hard on me. 


Young Paulus Maximus, he is the man for you; 
High-born and fair, with an eloquent turn. 
He is the sort who will do all he can for you; 
Altars he’ll raise to you, incense he’ll burn; 
Fires he’ll fan for you. 


Sweetly the smoke of his worship will rise to you, 
And, twice a day, nimble feet will advance— 
Maidens and boys, as a pleasant surprise to you, 

Beating the ground in the Salian dance, 
While the heart flies to you... 


Yes, I have altered. The sighs and alarms for me, 
Little indeed do I think of them now. 
Wine-cups and drinking-bouts—these have no charms for me; 
I crave no flowers to bind on my brow, 
No, nor soft arms for me. 
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But—what is this! Can you tell, Ligurine dear, 
Why in my dreams do our hands interclasp? 
Or, like a hunter in chase of a shiny deer, 
Why do I seek you, who fly from my grasp? 
And—why this briny tear? 
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RAILING AT ICCIUS 


Icci, beatis nunc Arabum invides 
gazis... Book I: Ode 29 


O Iccius, now you would possess 
Arabian wealth and foreign treasures, 

And so you have prepared to press 

Decisive war against—no less 

Than those dread Saban kings; confess 

These are impulsive measures, 

Now you are fashioning with speed 
Chains for the formidable Mede! 


What virgin, what barbarian fair, 

When you have slain her lord and lover, 
Will be your slave? With perfumed hair, 
What stripling from the court will bear 
The golden cups of wine; and there, 

To keep you safely under cover, 

Will guard you well from every foe 

With arrows from his father’s bow? 


Oh, rivers now may run uphill, 
And Tiber’s course become erratic, 
If for Iberian arms you will 
Exchange your philosophic skill, 
Panaetius’ works, and those that fill 
Your library Socratic... 
Alas, your faithful friends, though few, 
Expected better things of you. 
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PANTOUM OF PROCRASTINATION 


Mollis inertia... Epode 14 


Why this inertia, you ask, 
Sensing my mental disorder. 

Why don’t I finish the task, 
Writing a poem to order? 


Sensing my mental disorder, 
Seeing the way I put off 
Writing a poem to order, 
I do not wonder you scoff. 


Seeing the way I put off, 

(Laugh as you will, doubting Thomas)’ 
I do not wonder you scoff— 

Yet there’s a reason, I promise. 


Laugh as you will, doubting Thomas, 
I will not ask you to pause. 
Yet—there’s a reason, I promise— 
A god, and a small one’s the cause. 


I will not ask you to pause 
Here in my comfortless hour ; 

A god, and a small one’s the cause 
Yes, you yourself know his power. 


Here, in my comfortless hour, 
Cupid plays tricks with my voicé. 

(Yes, you yourself know his power, 
Only—you’ve cause to rejoice. 
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Cupid plays tricks with my voice; 
Jeers at the poem’s beginning— 
Only you’ve cause to rejoice, 
Your love is faithful and winning. 


Jeers at the poem’s beginning ... 
“Why don’t I finish the task?” 

Your love is faithful and winning. 
“Why this inertia?” .. . You ask! 
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HORACE EXPLAINS 
Martiis caelebs ... Book III: Ode 8 


Why, you ask, this festive raiment, why the bright regalia? 
Why the smoking censer and the decorated urn? 

Why should I, a bachelor, observe the Matronalia? 
Ah, my friend Maecenas, you have something still to learn. 


Many years ago today, before I was your laureate, 
I lay beneath a branch and thought of nothing much at all; 
To be precise, I think I scanned the latest Snappy Storiette, 
When suddenly the senseless tree made up its mind to fall. 


Pinned upon the rocky ground I spent a far from jolly day. 
“Help!” I cried, at intervals from one o’clock to eight. 

There and then I swore to keep this date a sacred holiday 
If, I added tearfully, I live to celebrate. 


So let’s keep the oath I made with reverence and piety. 
Here’s a cask of Caecuban to nurse me back to health. 

Let the city’s counselors grow sodden with sobriety ; 
Here’s a richer business and a greater common wealth. 


Come then, my Maecenas, bring the sunshine of your presence 
here. 
Toast your friend’s recovery and wish him many more. 
Join me in a happy, not too rapid convalescence here. 
Carpe diem... But you’ve heard the rest of this before. 
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AN INVITATION 


Velox amoenum saepe Lucretilem ... Book I: Ode 17 


From Grecian pine and precipice 
The nimble Faunus often strays, 
And here, beside Lucretilis, 
He lingers for a space of days. 
Here he will keep 
My goats and sheep 
From chilling winds and Summer’s blaze. 


For hidden strawberries and thyme 
The women seek in safety here; 
While sportive kids undaunted climb 
The mountain-side without a fear 
Of wolves or snakes, 

When Faunus makes 
Sweet music to delight the ear. 


Aye, all the gods are good to me, 
And shielded by their gifts I dwell; 
They love me for my piety, 
And all my songs have pleased them well. 
Sweet is my rest 
For I am blest 
With bounties more than I can tell. 


Come hither. In this cool retreat 
You too shall share this treasure trove. 
Here shall you flee the dog-star’s heat ; 
Here shall you learn how, torn with love, 
Penelope 
In rivalry 
With Circe for a lover strove. 
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Here shall you drink from Grecian jars 
Mild Lesbian wine, still sweet and warm, 
Nor fear that Bacchus clash with Mars, 
Nor savage Cyrus do you harm. 
So come, my friend, 
With me and spend 
Some days upon the Sabine farm. 
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WINTER PIECE 


Vides ut alia stet nive candidum 
Soracte... Book I: Ode 9 


Shrouded with ice and snow 
Soracte stands in splendor. 
The rivers freeze; the slender 

Branches are weighted low. 


O Thaliarchus mine, 
Come, set the fagots flaming 
And then, with rapt acclaiming, 
Bring in the Sabine wine. 


The rest leave to the gods 
Who rule the warring thunders, 
Whose dreams create Life’s wonders 
And cast Death’s puzzling odds. 


We only live today; 
Youth knows no dull tomorrow. 
We who have buried Sorrow 
May dance when we are gray. 


Look,—now the maidens seek 
Dim walks, and breathe soft whispers 
To scented youths, and this spurs 
The love that fears to speak. 


Coy smiles and feigned alarms 
The maiden, half-resisting, 
Yields of a sudden, twisting 

The token from her arms. 
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One hears a , plaintive tune; fe 
A snatch of distant laughter sah 
Vague murmurs pass, and after 

Is silence—and the moon. 
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INVOCATION 


Dianam tenerae dicité virgines ... Book I: Ode 21 


Maidens young and virgins tender, 
Sing Diana in her splendor; 

Boys at play within the hollow, 
Sing the flowing-haired Apollo. 


(Ye that, moved by love and duty, 
Praise Diana’s holy beauty, 

Shall be granted joys unceasing 
And, perhaps, a mate that’s pleasing.) 


(And if winning words we hit on, 

Phoebus may present the Briton, 

Persian, Parthian and the rest, with 

All the wars and plagues we're blessed with.) 
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THE PINE TREE FOR DIANA 
Montium custos ... Book III: Ode 22 


O virgin queen of mountain-side and woodland, 

Blesséd protector of young wives in travail, 

Who snatchest them from death if thrice they call thee— 
Goddess and guardian; 


To thee I dedicate this slender pine-tree ; 

And each year with a boar’s blood I shall bless it— 

A youngling boar just dreaming of his first thrust, 
Savage and sidelong. 
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A PLEASANT VOYAGE FOR MAEVIUS 


Mala soluta ... Epode 10 


Under an evil star she slips, 
Accompanied by my hate ; 

She reels, unluckiest of ships, 
With him, her stinking freight. 


Do not forget, O southwest wind, 
To lash her sides with waves, 
Till Maevius sees, before, behind, 
Nothing but yawning graves. 


Litter the sea, till on it lie 
Lost oars and tattered ropes; 
And make the breakers tower as high 
As mountains on his hopes. 


Let not one friendly star appear, 
Let even days be dark; 

So that he’ll fare as calm and clear 
—As Ajax’ impious bark! 


Ah, how the mariners will sweat! 
How Maevius will pale! 

As weeping, woman-like and wet, 
He prays to stop the gale. 


I too shall pray! And if a rock 
Receive his mangled form, 

The choicest ewe-lamb of the flock 
I'll offer to the storm. 
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ROMAN SIMPLICITY 
Persicos odi, puer... Book I: Ode 38 


The diversions of the Persians with their ostentatious ways 
Do not thrill me, for they fill me with disdain; 

I abominate the dominating style of coarse displays, 
And from garlands brought from far lands I refrain. 


But the myrtle plain and fertile you may bind around your brow, 
And in future let it suit your taste like mine. 

Come, my fervent little servant, you may place it on me now, 
As with wine here I recline here ’neath a vine. 


VICTORIAN SIMPLICITY, 
(According to Andrew Lang) 


I do not love this pomp and pride 
Extolled by Persians magnified 
With self-esteem; and to my taste 
The linden chaplets interlaced 
With roses should be cast aside. 


Seek not the place where these abide; 
Those perfumed robes and wreaths applied 
With brilliant gauds and gems misplaced, 
I do not love. 


But bring the jars; beneath the wide, 
Green mantle of these boughs I’ll hide. 
Come, bind my brow with myrtle chaste 
And bring—oh, anything—but haste! 
For there’s no wine I ever tried 
I do not love. 
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NEAPOLITAN SIMPLICITY 
(T. A. Daly Puts It in His Favorite Dialect) 


My frand, I am seeck, an’ I talla you w/’at, 

Dees grandness, eet maka me—wi’at you call—hot! 
See, roses an’ ribbons all ovra da place; 

I tal you, my frand, eet ees bigga deesgrace. 


Oh, my! soocha fooleeshness geeve me a pain. 
Com’ back to Italia’s sweetness again! 

An’ Rosa, weeth myrtle-leaves steeck’ een her hair, 
Gon’ breeng da Chianti for dreenk weeth us dere. 
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SEDITIOUS SONG AGAINST PROHIBITION 
(With an Interpolated and Wholly Ad Lib. Chorus) 
O nata mecum... Book III: Ode 21 


I 


When Manlius was consul, when you and I were young, 
This ancient wine was born of precious juices ; 

Of Caecuban and Massic grapes, of various and classic grapes, 
’Twas made for happy days and noble uses. 


CHORUS 


So wine, wine, wine till the planets reel and fall; 

Yellow wine and mellow wine or any wine at all. 

The happy earth has put her mirth and courage in the vine: 
And Love and Laughter follow after wine. 


II 


So highly do we prize it that no man dare despise it, 
Though cynical he may be or Socratic. 

They say that even Cato old declared it ne’er too late to hold 
A cup of wine to make the heart ecstatic. 


CHORUS 


So wine, wine, wine, etc. 


TIT 


For wine’s divine emulsion creates a sweet compulsion, 
It lifts the weak above complaint or pity ; 
It makes him raise his horn again and Hope and Strength are 
born again— 
It turns the witty wise, the wise man witty! 
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CHORUS 


So wine, wine, wine, etc. 


IV 


It rids the soul of languor, of sorrow, fear and anger ; 
While Bacchus joins the feast to make it splendid. 
And Venus and the Graces hear our songs and take their places 
here, 
With night-long lamps until the revel’s ended. 


CHORUS 


So wine, wine, wine till the planets reel and fall; 

Yellow wine and mellow wine or any wine at all. 

The happy earth has put her mirth and courage in the wine; 
And Love and Laughter follow after wine! 
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HORACE, TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE 


Nullam, Vare, sacra vite prius severis arborem... Book I: Ode 18 


When you start your planting, Varus, 
Let your first thought be the vine; 

Knowing how its powers spare us 
When our cares and doubts combine, 

Knowing how the fears that snare us 
Vanish with the use of wine. 


Wine is cheering and sustaining ; 
Thoughts of harm and dreams of war 

In the cups that we are draining 
Fade away and, as we pour 

Wine anew, our cares are waning— 
Poverty is felt no more. 


Yet with all your deep potations, 
Check the overpowering thirst ; 
Do not quaff with wild impatience— 

Moderate your passion first. 
Bear in mind the brutal Thracians, 
Even by great Pan accursed. 


When their passions have been fired, 
Armed with wine and roused with song, 
They will fight as if inspired 
By the Furies, and ere long 
Gain the thing that they desired, 
Caring naught for right or wrong. 


Never will I rouse thee, Bacchus, 
*Gainst thy will as in the past. 

Cease thy cymbals, then, that rack us; 
Hush thy trumpets’ brazen blast, 

For they make false Pride attack us 
And the Faith that does not last. 
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TRITE TRIOLETS 


Tu ne quaesieris ... Book I: Ode 11 


Ask not—what does it matter— 
How long we’re going to live; 
The fortune-teller’s patter 
Ask not. What does it matter 
If Jove has years to scatter 
Or only one to give? ... 
Ask not. What does it matter 
How long we’re going to live! 


O friend, trust no tomorrow, 
But seize the flying present. 

Would you escape all sorrow, 

O friend? Trust no tomorrow! 

Drink deep, and do not borrow 
One thought that isn’t pleasant. 

O friend, trust no tomorrow, 
But seize the flying present. 
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ON PRIDE, POSITION, POWER, ETC. 


Nullus argento color est... Book II: Ode 2 


Silver hidden in the mine 

Does not shine. 

Though no soul on earth refuse it, 
Gold grows either bright or sordid 

By the way a man may use it; 
It grows dull when hoarded. 

All the coins a miser owns 

Might as well be stones. 


He rules with power over pelf 

Who rules himself. 

Libyan shores and Carthaginian, 
Realms whose length may well dismay us, 

Who conquers Greed has such dominion— 
Look at Proculeius. 

All the years the gods may give, 

Deeds like his outlive. 


What’s a title, what’s a crown? 
Virtue laughs them down. 
And to him alone she offers 
Wreaths and things that grow no older 
Who can gaze on golden coffers, 
Gaze—and shrug his shoulder. 


The happy man wants no one’s throne— 
He has his own! 
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THE GOLDEN MEAN 
Rectius vives... Book II: Ode 10 


Licinius, here’s a recipe 

To keep you from undue commotion, 
Remember that the shore can be 

As treacherous as the depths of ocean: 


The man who loves the golden mean, 
Avoids the squalor of a hovel; 

And scorns the palaces, serene 
Above the envious ones who grovel. 


It is the giant pine that creaks, 
It is the tallest towers that tumble; 
And it is on the mountain peaks 
That lightnings strike and heavens crumble. 


The heart forearmed, when times are drear, 
Hopes for the best, and in fair weather 
Allows itself an hour of fear— 
It takes the good and bad together. 


Be patient then, and reef your sails; 
Equip your courage with endurance. 

Thus shall you meet the roaring gales 
With laughing wisdom and assurance. 
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LUGUBRIOUS VILLANELLE OF PLATITUDES 
Eheu fugaces, Postume ... Book II: Ode 14 


Ah, Postumus, my Postumus, the years are slipping by; 
Old age with hurrying footsteps draws nearer day by day; _ 
And we will leave this friendly earth and every friendlier tie. 


Soon Death, whose strength is never spent, whose sword is 
always high, 
Will beckon us, and all our faith will win us no delay. 
Ah, Postumus, my Postumus, the years are slipping by. 


Grim Pluto waits for all of us; he waits with pitiless eye, 
Until we journey down the stream that carries us away; 
And we will leave this friendly earth and every friendlier tie. 


Though we be kings or worse than slaves, the eager moments 
fly ; 
Though we be purer than the gods, Time will not halt or 
stay— 
Ah, Postumus, my Postumus, the years are slipping by. 


Ay, we must go, though we have shunned the red sun of July, 
The bitter winds, the treacherous surf, the blind and savage 
fray, 
And we will leave this friendly earth and every friendlier tie. 


Too soon the stubborn hand of Fate tears all our dreams awry ; 
Too soon the plowman quits his plow, the child his happy 
play— 
Ah, Postumus, my Postumus, the years are slipping by, 
And we will leave this friendly earth and every friendlier tie. 
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AN INFAMOUS RENDERING 
(The Parentheses and Italics Being the Translator’s) 


O fons Bandusiae ... Book III: Ode 13 


Bandusian Spring, I’ve known thee long = (im various transla- 
tions ) 

And now at last I sing of thee; (with anything but patience) 
Worthy of wine and flowers, (like a hackneyed “Hymn to 
Victory’) 

Brilliant as glass. (A metaphor both trite and contradictory.) 


Tomorrow shall a kid be thine, (a spring with butchered 
goats on 1t!) 

His blood shall dye thy crystal stream; (and Horace simply 
gloats on it.) 

On thee the dog-star’s hour of rage (that part was never 
clear to me) 

Shall lay no hand. (dn fact this ode, though famed, ts far 
from dear to me.) 


Thou givest freely of thy wealth (a feeling I don’t share at 
all) 

To all who seek thy cooling side; (yet, somehow, I don’t 
care at all) 

The bull that’s wearied of the plow, (“and I, for one, don’t 
blame him” ;) 

The sheep that’s strayed. (And, entre nous, the fox that’s 
sure to claim him.) 
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Thou too shalt rank with famous founts, (you note how 
Horace hates himself) 

For I shall be thy laureate; (thus modestly he rates himself ;) 
I will immortalize thy rocks, (and now the light that glowed 
is dun) 

Thy babbling streams. (And, thank the Lord, the babbling 
with this Ode is done!) 
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PROLOGUE IN THE APPROVED MANNER 
(To Maecenas ) 


Maecenas atavis edite regibus... Book I: Ode1 


Lordly descendant of a royal line, 

Whose love and honored patronage is mine, 

Know you not how the varied types of men 

Struggle, each with his own desires, and then 

Count themselves kings—yes, gods are not more blessed— 
{f by some trick of fate they pass the rest. 


This man exults if fortune sweep him high 
Where he may swagger in the public eye; 

Another hopes to magnify his stores 

With grain swept from the Libyan threshing-floors. 
He who delights to till his fertile fields 

Is most concerned with what the farming yields 
And would not change for things more hazardous, 
Though tempted with the wealth of Attalus. 

The merchant, dreading winds and angry seas, 
Commends tranquillity and rural ease; 

Another one (you may have heard of such) 

Is not averse to Massic, and will touch 

The lips of jars that hold it while he may; 
Draining and dreaming through the longest day. 
One quaffs it lying by some sacred stream, 
Another stretched on roses loved to dream... . 


The camp, the sound of trumpets as they blend 
With clarions and cries, with wars that rend 
A thousand mothers’ hearts with fresh despair, 
Are things for which a nation seems to care, 
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The huntsman, deaf to his neglected spouse, 
Creeps in the cold and shuns his own warm house, 
Whether by dogs a hart is held to view, 

Or some wild Marsian boar has broken through 
The fine-wrought net which he has torn askew. 


For me the ivy, emblem that I love, 

Ranks me an equal with the gods above. 

For me the placid groves and cool retreats 
Where never throngs disturb the woodland streets, 
But where the Nymphs and Satyrs dancing light 
Add a new glory to the splendid night. 

These will I sing until my battered lute 

Is still and Polyhymnia’s lyre is mute. 

Thus will I seek for favor in your eyes. 

And if with lyric bards you say I rise 

My head shall grow until it scrapes the skies. 
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SPRING SUMMONS 


Solvitur acris hiems grata vice veris ... Book I: Ode 4 


When breezes kiss the lips of Spring, 
And ships again at anchor ride, 
The plowman leaves his hearth to sing 
And wander through the countryside, 
Where daisies glow 
Like drifts of snow, 
‘And fields below are white and wide. 


At night the amorous moonbeams dance 
With Venus and her rosy train; 
The kiss of flute and lyre enchants 
The Nymphs upon each mossy plain, 
Whose feet repeat 
The rhythmic beat 
And help complete the magic strain. 


Come then, this is the joyous time, 
The time beloved by God and man; 
Awake, this is the glad year’s prime; 
Awake and, in the name of Pan, 
Anoint with wine 
The sacred shrine 
Where wreaths entwine the gift we plan. 


Live well today. Time will not wait, 
Nor death the slightest favor show 
At hovel or the castle-gate. 
And when thine hour striketh—lo, 
The light shall pass... 
No more the glass 
Nor lad nor lass for thee shall glow. 
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THE MODEST HOST 


Vile potabis modicis Sabinum 
cantharis ... Book I: Ode 20 


These cups of mine are neither large nor rare, 
My joys are simple; humble, too, my fare. 
That day the theater hailed thee with a sign 
Of wildest welcome, this poor Sabine wine, 
In Grecian casks, I did myself prepare. 


Yet though, my patron knight, thou mayest with prayer 


Extol the seasoned Caecuban and swear 
To touch no poorer wine; do not decline 
These cups of mine. 


And though my cellar-shelves are always bare 
Of sweet Falernian, and the vessels there 
Contain weak juices that may seem like brine 
When tasted after vintages like thine— 
Come, dear Maecenas; come, and dare to share 
These cups of mine. 
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THE WARRIOR RETURNS 


Et ture et fidibus tuvat 
placare... Book I: Ode 36 


Now see the sacrifice leap up to heaven, 
Greeting the gods as their vision is thrilled; 
Hear what new songs to the lyre are given, 
While the warm blood of a heifer is spilled. 
Even the dumb things their gladness are voicing ; 
For from the ultimate limits of Spain 
Numida comes to the sounds of rejoicing, 
Comes to his home and his comrades again! 


Come then, bring the jars 

Full of bubbling glories; 
Let us shake the stars 

With our songs and stories. 
Pour the laughing wine 

Borne by this Liburnian; 
Mix with Surrentine, 

Massic and Falernian. 


Let the jocund dance 
Cease not till the morning, 
And let wreaths enhance 
Nature’s own adorning. 
Where the parsley shows, 
Strew the daffodilly ; 
Lavishing the rose 
And the short-lived lily. 


Feast your swimming eyes 
On this floral palace 
‘ ‘And its fairest prize, 
The divine Damalis. 
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Lo, how soft she sings 
In this leafy cover, 
And like ivy clings 
To her latest lover . . 


Now see the sacrifice leap up to heaven, 
Greeting the gods as their vision is thrilled; 
Hear what new songs to the lyre are given, 
While the warm blood of a heifer is spilled. 
Even the dumb things their gladness are voicing; 
For from the ultimate limits of Spain 
Numida comes to the sounds of rejoicing, 
Comes to his home and his comrades again! 
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THE TOAST 


Natis in usum laetitiae scyphis 
pugnare Thracem est... Book I: Ode 27 


To brawl and quarrel over wine 
And, drugged with dissipation, 
To strike in anger, and decline 
The toast is rude, is base,—in fine, 
It’s downright Thracian. 


Let songs uncurl the scornful lip; 
Let verses, light or classic, 
Regale the board; let dancers trip... 
Here, try these peacock’s tongues, and sip 
This rare old Massic. 


Come, toast the one that rules your heart; 
A truce to idle lying. 
Blessed are the wounds that ache and smart 
When some fair Chloé speeds the dart 
Of which you’re dying. 


Who needs excuse his love or make 
Apologies for passion? 
The heavy bonds that none can break 
I weave in pleasing chains; so take 
Yours in this fashion. 


Come then, her name. What! Is it she? ... 


Alas, my lad, I fear a 
Fate will be yours none can foresee. 
What god can save you, set you free 
From this chimera! 
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CLEOPATRA’S DEATH 
Nunc est bibendum... Book I: Ode 37 


Now let us drink and tread the earth 
With dancing mirth. 
Now, comrades, let us open up 
The rare wine stored away so long, 
And raise, with many a glowing cup, 
A thankful and victorious song. 


A short time since all men had seen 
The Ethiop Queen 
Plotting to rule on land and sea; 
Sending fresh ships on every wave, 
To flood fair Rome with savagery 
And turn the Empire to a grave. 


But soon her madness was dispelled. 
Her hopes were quelled 
When all her ships went up in flame 
And Caesar, giving swift pursuit, 
Brought back her reason as she came 
Nearer the shores she left to loot. 


Hot as the hunter out to stalk 
The hare; or hawk 
After a pigeon, Caesar swept 
To make his triumph greater still. 
But, scorning chains, she never wept 
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Or shranx from her majestic will. 
She smiled at death and dared to grasp 
The deadly asp. 
Ruined and lost, she never mourned ; 
She let the poison have its way. 
Unqueened, she kept her throne, and scorned 
To make a Roman holiday. 
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THE GHOST OF ARCHYTAS 


(In Professor Conington’s Strictest Manner) 


Te maris et terrae numeroque carentis arenae... Book I: Ode 28 


A SAILOR SPEAKS: 


O you who circled every sea 

Who knew each mile of foreign strand, 
Oh, Archytas, and can it be 

That for the lack of grains of sand, 

Your soul from Heaven’s realm is banned 
To haunt the shore eternally. 

Ay, though in life your spirit flew 

In fancy over earth and sky, 
What good was it, since even you 
Were doomed to die. 


And thus did Pelops’ father lie— 

He who was Heaven’s favored guest; 
And thus Tithonus faced the sky 

Although Aurora loved him best; 

And Minos, though he was possessed 
Of Jove’s own secrets, lived to die. 

Ay, in some bleak Tartarean hole, 

The son of Panthous is confined— 
Of what avail his warlike soul, 
His noble mind? 


THE SHADE REPLIES? 


The selfsame night awaits us all; 

The road of Death all mortals tread. 
On fields of carnage many fall, 

The sport and toy of Mars, the dread; 
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Others in ocean caves lie dead. 
For, in a mingled funeral, 
The young and old together lie; 
No mortal cheats the fates—not one; 
Proserpine’s all-watchful eye 
Is blind to none. 


The South wind, warm Orion’s mate, 

Has sunk me ’neath th’ Illyrian wave, 
And here in this unhallowed state 

I seek the comfort of a grave. 

Oh, scatter sand on me and save 
My spirit ere it be too late. 

So shall your soul be comforted 

And ne’er a wind shall do you harm, 
But blessings be upon your head 
While you lie warm. 


So shall you profit by the winds 

And reap what fortunes you may please; 
For he who has Jove’s favor finds 

The love of Neptune on the seas. 

But do not flout these obsequies 
Or you will blast your children’s minds; 

For such a grave iniquity 

No expiation can atone... 
So sprinkle sand thrice over me— 
And then begone. 
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TO MERCURY 
Mercuri, facunde nepos Atlantis... Book I: Ode 10 


Bright grandson of old Atlas, thrice-eloquent of tongue, 
Who raised the early races by the graces of your art, 
With oratory noble and the splendid gift of song, 
Who wrought a thousand wonders and reformed the savage 
heart, 


I sing of you, light messenger of Jove and all the gods— 
The parent of the lyre and the higher lord of theft; 
Who smiles on his disciples, and in spite of all the odds, 
Who seizes what he pleases and then smiles when nothing’s 
left. 


Once when you were a little boy, Apollo in a rage, 
(His oxen having vanished as though banished from the 


sun) 
Knowing your mischiefs, threatened you, not thinking of your 
age, 
Then of a sudden stopped and laughed—his quiver too had 
gone! 


And it was you whose guidance and whose mighty power led 
The wealthy Priam when he left the many walls of Troy; 
Deceived the sons of Atreus and saved his hoary head 
By stealing through the camp which Trojans never could 
destroy. 


You are companion to the soul, conductor of the dead; 
The evil spirits cower at the power of your rod; 
The airy throngs to soft abodes eternally are led 
By you, who are the favorite of each and every god. 
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TO VENUS 
O Venus, regina Cnidi Paphique ... Book I: Ode 30 


Come Venus, Cnidian-Paphian queen, 
Leave Cyprus for a while, 
And haste where Glycera may be seen 
Invoking thee with incense, e’en 
To win thy smile. 


Bring Cupid and the Graces three 
To fan thy fires, 
Ungirdled Nymphs, and Mercury— 
And buoyant Youth that, without thee, 
No maid desires. 
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TO HIS LYRE 


Poscimur. Si quid vacui sub umbra 
lusimus tecum... Book I: Ode 32 


Now we are called upon. O lyre, 

If ever we in secret here 
Have sung one strain that men admire 

And may outlive the passing year, 
I pray thee tune the throbbing wire 

From which my dearest songs have flowed, 
And let me build for my desire 

A Latin ode. 


A Lesbian poet showed us first 
Thy passion and thy fluent power; 
And in the battle’s lust and thirst, 
Or quiet of the calmer hour, 
He swept the silent strings; he versed 
The lovely Venus in her pride; 
Or showed us Cupid being nursed 
Close at her side. 


He chanted Bacchus wondrously ; 

And, when the Muses’ praise was sung, 
Extolled the black-eyed Lycus, he 

Who was so delicate and young. . . 
O thou who art and e’er wilt be 

The charm and the delight of all, 
Come and be gracious unto me— 

Answer the call. 
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TO APOLLO 


Quid dedicatum poscit Apollinem 
vates? ... Book I: Ode 31 


Lord of all the lyrists, hear the poet’s supplication. 
See; before the temple that is hallowed in thy sight, 
From the flowing flagon I will pour the first libation; 
Phoebus, Lord Apollo, hear my fervid prayer aright. 


Grant me neither goodly crops from fertile, far Sardinia, 
Nor the wealth of countless herds from scorched Calabrian 
strands, 
Ivory from Indian caskets, gold from Carthaginia, 
Nor the towns where silently the Liris lips the sands. 


Let the favored nobles who to Fortune are beholden 
For their purple vineyards prune them with a crooked knife; 
Let the wealthy merchants drink from goblets carved and 
golden ; 
Grant me but the boon of living; let me know the strength of 
life. 


Let me walk unto the end, erect, with brow unclouded; 
Let my years be sonant with the sweeping of the lyre. 
And, when I am less than dust and all the urns are shrouded, 
May the singing echo even when the songs expire. 
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A COMPLACENT RONDEAU REDOUBLE 


(As Edmund Gosse Might Have Written It After He 
Fell in Love with the French Forms) 


Musis amicus tristitiam et metus 
tradam protervis in mare... Book I: Ode 26 


The Muses love me, and I am content; 

What are the shades of earth that I should fear? 
The winds will sweep them into banishment, 

The seas will drag them to an emerald bier. 


Let others quail and, trembling, force the tear, 

And cringe, with looks that on the ground are bent; 
Let all the angry powers of air appear, 

The Muses love me, and I am content. 


What though no joy is given but only lent, 
What though the skies are overcast and drear; 

I care not if the thundering heavens are rent— 
What are the shades of earth that I should fear? 


Come then, wave-hearted nymph from brooklets clear, 
Laughing at greater songs, you need not vent 

Your proud disdain upon my verses here; 
The winds will sweep them into banishment. 


Oh, come, with perfumed words from Venus sent 
And twine a golden couplet for our cheer. 

(Mind not the cares that mar our merriment; 
The sea will drag them to an emerald bier.) 


Attune my strings, and so, for many a year, 
Singing of thee I will be diligent; 
And even when the leaves of life are sere, 
One thought will cheer me when all else is spent: 
The Muses love me. 
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HALF IN EARNEST 


Exegi monumenium aere perennius... Book III: Ode 30 


My work is done, a monument sublime, 
A thing outliving brass ; 
One that the pyramids cannot surpass, 
Untouched by the corroding rains of Time. 


The flight of ages, the parade of years, 
Will gently pass me by; 
For, buried though I be, I cannot die— 
I shall escape the death-bed’s final fears. 


Fresh with each generation’s lavish praise 
My work and I shall grow, 
Until at last the world of men will know 
The living magic of these deathless lays, 


Until at last they recognize in me 
One of the first to give 
Soul to the lyric, stuff to make it live... 
So come and crown me, O Melpomene. 
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“IT CELEBRATE MYSELF” 


Non usitata nec tenui ferar ... Book II: Ode 20 


Before I end this glorious batch 
Of deathless verses, friend Maecenas, 
I’ve something still to add, to snatch 
One laurel more to share between us. 
(I mention all of this to no man 
Except perhaps a friend—or Roman.) 


Now that my time has come to die 

(Within a score or two of years) 
I wish to have it known that I 

Will gladly leave this vale of tears, 
Because (and how my friends will chortle!) 
I shall be more than just immortal. 


Into the clear and boundless air 
I shall ascend with sounding pinions, 
Shouting a buoyant “I-don’t-care,” 
Laughing at kings and their dominions. 
And folks will say (and well you know it) 
Q. Flaccus? Ah, he was a poet! 


My wings shall sprout. Why, even now 
I feel all creepy and absurdlike ; 
My skin is roughening somehow, 
My legs are positively birdlike. 
And see—sure as I’m growing older— 
Feathers and quills on either shoulder ! 


Thus shall I fly about as long 
As I’ve the slightest inclination, 
A veritable Bird-of-Song 
Without a local habitation. 
Like Icarus I'll travel surely 
And (need I say it?) more securely. 
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From where the Dacian hides in shame 
To where the river Rhone runs muddy, 
All men will celebrate my name, 
My works will constitute a Study. 
I shall be loved by people pat in 
The ways of elementary Latin. 


Then let there be no dirge for me, 
No petty grief nor lamentation ; 
Why weep for one who’s sure to be 

A joy and honor to creation! 
Ah, you’re a lucky man, by Venus, 
To have a friend like me, Maecenas. 


eed etc 


IN THE GARDEN OF FAUSTINA 


(Echoing the Echoes of George Sylvester Viereck) 


O lips of lust, O mouth unblessed, 
I seize thee in a shameful kiss 
And drink, altho’ I touch the Pest, 
Thy sick Desire, thy loathsome Bliss. 


Thou hunger of my soul’s disease, 

Fever that stabs me through and through, 
Not all the panting, passionate seas 

Could wash away the lure of you. 


For thou wert great when Nineveh 

With laughter mad went down to death; 
When all men died to worship thee 

Thou wert the smile of Ashtoreth. 


All ages knew that spell—and yearned... . 
You smiled—and kings grew amorous; 
You kindled Hadrian, you burned 
The golden boy Antinous. 


You have known all things: blood-red skies, 
Huge, obscene idols on the brinks 

Where vampires meet the harlot’s eyes, 
Foul night birds screaming—and a Sphinx! 


O lips of lust, here shall I feast; 
No evil satisfies or stills me. 
I hail myself Sin’s splendid priest ; 
I will be wicked, tho’ it kills me. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
(In James Oppenheim’s Earlier Messianic Manner) 


The sun spills down on the throng-filled streets great golden- 
showering glories, 

Touched with this magic, the buildings loom—enchanted prom- 
ontories. 

Débutantes, manicures, Barnard-girls, ladies’ maids jostle each 
other along Broadway— 

Stumbling, unheeding, impetuous, eager, they answer the call 
of the matinee. 


A thousand theaters lure them on; and voices soprano and alto 

Blend in a chattering chorus that sings the Rune of the haunt- 
ing Rialto. 

With a stream from the subway and swirls from the cars, in an 
hour is this marvelous thing made, 

While Shakespeare is played by a vaudeville team, and Ibsen 
succumbs to The Spring Maid. 


You girl with the five-pound-Huyler’s look, I see—and a great 
light dazzles my eyes. 

In you and your thousands of hurrying sisters I feel my City 
of Cities arise. 

Here’s Juliet rushing to Romeo—yonder, with Rosalinds, Mar- 
guerites walk 

And the world and its beauties come rushing back, unfurled in 
this corner of New York. 


Oh, young, sweet, pulsing American girls, the theater will hold 
you and thrill you— 

But what of the vaster Vision, the scarce-revealed Dream that 
shall fill you 
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With home-things, broom-things, everyday-dramas, rich, vital 
and splendidly human— 

I see you glorious, hallowed, lifted—a God-yeasted spirit— 
a Woman. 


A Woman—aye, and more—a Mother, with little wild children 
about your knees: 

Homers, Dantes, Lincolns, Whitmans—you shall live to people 
a world with these. 

Oh, girls—no longer girls—but creatures. sky-smitten, ten 
million-starred— 

You are each a warm and throbbing note in the unfinished 
Symphony of God! 
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INSCRUTABLE 
(A More or Less Mystic Rondeau) 


Would that I knew why God has placed me here. 
My soul is dauntless and I do not fear 

The raving ocean, the disheveled sky, 

The scornful lightnings, winds that terrify, 
Nor all the alien stars that point and leer. 


Ah, who can say what drives the scurrying year? 
Why are the leaves of life so scant and sere? 
Why are the springs of Beauty always dry? 
Would that I knew. 


Lo, I am God’s melodic mutineer ; 
My standard on the heights of Song I rear. 
The awful secrets that are held on high, 
The mystic Wherefore, the enshrouded Why, 
And what these verses mean that seem so clear— 
Would that I knew. 
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“AVE ATQUE VALE” 


(A Swinburnian Leave-Taking, Read at a Dinner Given 
by the Contributors of “Moods” to B. Russell 
Herts, Its One-Time Editor) 


So this is the end—our Last Supper— 
A feast from the tables of Time; 
And, oh, for the pen of a Tupper 
To make it immortal in rhyme. 

But a darkness, a dream of disaster, 
Has robbed every jest of its smile; 
Weare gathered in grief, for the master 
Must leave us a while. 


We are gathered in grief that is deeper 
Than Night and the hush it bestows, 
Than the dreariest depths of the Dnieper, 
Than a page of De Casseres’ prose. 
We are gathered in grief that is greater 

Than ocean desiring a star, 
Than all of the mournfulest Maeter- 
linck tragedies are. 


There is physical food here, and mental, 
But, lacking the salt and the spice, 

We are weary of lily and lentil, 
Of raptures and roses and Rice. 

And this spiritless air that intrudes is 
The reason our feast is a fast, 

For the master must go, and so “Moods” is 

A thing of the past. 


Does our drama go wrong, does it trespass 
Or wander afar from the light? 

Our Goodman, the hostage of Thespis, 
So patiently led it aright. 
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Are we barren of Art? Who can blame us? 
We are stone in an age that is steel, 
And only one spirit can shame us— 
Oh, Shaemas O’Sheel! 


Does latter-day literature never 
Grow greater, but still remain null? 
Does Huneker dare to be clever 
Or Kennedy dare to be dull? 
Do our masculine tenets grow fewer 
And wear intellectual skirts ? 
Let it hurt every other reviewer, 
But B. Russell Herts! 


O liltings as limpid as Larcom, 
O rhymes we remembered to read, 
From the masculine message of Markham 
To Kauffman’s crepuscular creed ; 
From the beauties of ballad and lyric 
Where sin was a sobbing refrain 
To the violent virtues of Viereck, 
Our Poet of Pain. 


O dazzling and daring our aims were, 
But we swore an allegiance to all, 

Tho’ many and mighty their names were 
And vital and varied their call; 

There was Anarchy (scented with lilac) 
And Freedom (set free by a scribe) 

And Suffrage, not suffrance (see Shylock), 

Was the badge of our tribe. 


But “Moods” having passed, now endeavor 
Must aim at a worthier end. 

“Be good, let who will then be clever,” 
And nothing shall stop you, my friend. 


aly of mind and ae raecle 
And carry these words as a spell: 
Be buoyant, be brave and, B. Russell, 
Here’s wishing you well! 


Leen 
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THE PROLOG 


“So this,” I exclaimed with a ghostly facetiousness, “is 
Heaven !” 

It was a vague, sprawling region with no definition of any 
sort. The place was soundless, lifeless, motionless, save for 
the continual rising and falling of gauzy curtains of clouds. 
Except for a pale, gray light, wanly diffused, there was not 
a trace of color. 

“No,” said my guide, “you are now in The Limbo of In- 
finity, a vast stretch that some of our younger members have 
rechristened The Neutral Zone. It is a kind of ante-chamber 
in which the guest is left to decide where he will go.” 

“But I have decided,” I replied, with anxious haste, “I want 
to go to Heaven.” 

“Which one?” he asked. 

“Which one? Why—er—are there more than one?” I 
gasped. 

“There are,” he replied, “if the last census can be relied 
upon, exactly nine hundred and seventy-six of them, not in- 
cluding the three score or so of Secessionist, Extremist, Inti- 
mate, Neighborhood, Revolutionary, Village and Little Heavens 
that have clustered around the main structures. The principal 
divisions date back to antiquity; the Movement for Separate 
Incorporation came in 1935 and was caused, first of all, by the 
astonishing series of reports by the Committee on Congested 
Districts. As every one is aware, even the Infinite Void be- 
came crowded after the conversion of the Martians and 
Lunarians to your remarkable earthly standards.” 

I gulped, “But must I choose? All I want is a comfortable 
cloud, a small harp and a neat, not too close-fitting, halo.” 

“T am sorry, but that is the rule,” he assured me. “Besides, 
the accessories you mention have been discontinued. The 
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Hygienic and Sanitary Cordon has prohibited the use of halos; 
the Cumulus Division of the Efficiency Board has taken over 
the control of clouds which were condemned as a menace to 
the Public Highways, and the Musicians’ Union, Ethereal 
Local, number x3, has passed a by-law limiting the use of 
harps to holders of uncanceled cards.” 

“But 

“On the other hand,” he continued, “you should have no 
difficulty in selecting an appropriate sphere. What were you 
before you came here?” 

“A crit—a book-reviewer,” I blushed. 

“Ah,” he beamed, “a lover of literature!” 

“A book-reviewer,” I insisted. 

“Well,” he went on, unheeding, “your place is obviously in 
a branch of the Literary Heavens—just which one I cannot 
say. Who is your especial god?” 

“None in particular. That is, not now. I used to worship 
my lost preferences and prejudices.” 

“You will regain them,” he chuckled. “ ‘Gone but not for- 
gotten’ is true of characteristics that are not mentioned on 
tomb-stones. One of the delightful surprises awaiting the dear 
departed is to see his most cherished convictions in cap-and- 
bells attending the coronation of his pet aversion. But I 
digress.” 

“Don’t apologize,” I hastened to add. “Digression is an art, 
not an accident. You were saying—” 

“I was saying that a corner in one of the Literary Realms 
should suit you admirably. Which would you prefer—the H. 
G. Wells Heaven, the Vers Libre Heaven, the George Moore 
Heaven, the G. K. Chesterton Heaven, the Robert W. Cham- 
ye Heaven, the Realist’s Heaven, the Freudian Heaven, 
t oa 

“Heavens!” I exclaimed, not irreverently. “I could never 
decide offhand. Would it not be possible for me to try them 
first? Not all of them, of course—just three or four of the 
more popular ones—or possibly a meager half-dozen ?” 

“I don’t know,” he said dubiously. “It isn’t done and it’s 
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not quite regular. Still, there’s no particular law against it. 
On the other hand—” 

“Be human,” I urged the angelic creature. “A day in each 
would do—a few hours—even a glimpse.” 

“Well,” he temporized, “the windows are tall but not so 
high. If you could get a foothold on the sills, you could see 
and hear. They found it futile to shut the windows or draw 
the shades after the subconscious was discovered. You must 
be prepared for anything, I warn you. If you still have the 
curiosity and courage, I will lead you. Come.” 

I followed, 
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THE HEAVEN OF QUEER STARS 


The darkness was slashed with two intersecting bars of silver 
that split the sky. They lay on the monstrous clouds like two 
swords still shining with the faith of those who had swung 
them. They made, according to the view of the beholder, the 
pattern of some stupendous hieroglyphic which man must either 
decipher or die, or the still simpler pattern which men have 
died to decipher, the pattern of a cross. Although the design 
did not change, the play of light was constantly shifting; the 
two blades of brilliance flashed, burned and coruscated with 
colors that were as glittering and strange as a futurist poem 
or sunrise in the wrong quarter of the sky. It was a wild and 
spectacular radiance, so dazzling that the sparkle of the stars 
was wasted and every sun that flamed seemed a prodigal sun. 
One could perceive nothing else. One was, however, aware 
of a vast undercurrent of gayety, a bright violence, that swept 
through space with the magnificent gusto of a March wind. It 
was as though some gigantic virtuoso were improvising vast 
runs and terrific chords of mirth on an elemental orchestra of 
light, wood, winds and water. It rocked with a benign and 
boisterous vigor ; an upheaval that was fervently humorous and 
furiously holy. 


(“I can’t make head or tail of this. It’s all so brilliantly 
confusing,” I complained to my guide. “My head is spinning— 
upside down.” 

“That's the effect the Chesterton Heaven has on every one at 
first,’ he assured me. “Wait a few moments; the dazzle will 
wear off and you'll notice many things as familiar as they are 
astonishing. See—the air is beginning to clear.’’) 


A more diffused but no less vivid light spread itself over the 
sky. It picked out curious corners and kindled them till they 
shone like candled niches; it burned the gray fields of space 
till they roared like a battlefield; it tipped the crests of sleeping 
clouds till they woke and shook their gilded plumes, like knights 
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roused by the clashing of steel. The accolade of sunlight fell 


impartially on endless spires, titanic peaks, sacred pinnacles and 


a few thousand spirits who had nothing in common but their 
uncommon size. There was not one figure in the crowds that 
was not six feet high and at least four feet wide. They were 
Gargantuan, globular, glorious. And, what is more, they were 
galumphing. They were, it became increasingly evident, the 
source and center of the mad gayety that impelled their uni- 
verse. Every one seemed bent on performing some athleticism 
more acrobatic than his fellow. Some were skipping on and off 
incredibly high walls, some were savagely demolishing figures 
of straw, some were sliding down two-mile banisters, some 
springing up fan-like and fantastic trees, while others were 
continually erecting ridiculous obstacles over which they would 
immediately bound like joyful and gigantic footballs. Still 
others, dressed like mystical Punchinellos, were playing leap- 
frog among the stars. 

In this excited universe there were only two figures that 
remained without motion. These two, as though carved in 
Gothic stone, were seated on a low eminence the very position 
of which was as contradictory as the two who occupied it. 
One of this queer couple was a round, red-faced, blinking in- 
dividual who might have been either a butcher or a priest. The 
other had the indubitable figure of a Greek poet and the face 
of a dubious Greek god; his features were almost perfect 
except for a particularly long and peculiarly cleft chin. There 
was nothing angelic about him and yet he bore the unmis- 
takable traces of one who had once been one of God’s chief 
angels, 

“You are wrong again,” he was saying. “There is no 
divinity in peace. There can be no such thing as a divine con- 
tent. Discontent is the power that drives the worlds. The 
angry waters send storming regiments upon the earth—and 
new life appears. The placid waters collect scum on a stagnant 
lake—and spread death on everything they touch. Men do 
not know where their deliverance lies nor who is their true 
deliverer. They grope—” 
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“Sometimes they hold things beyond their grasp,” mildly in- 
terpolated the rubicund one. 

“They grope,” continued his companion, “in a darkness that 
is no less dark for being electric; a darkness compared to 
which the so-called Dark Ages were, if I may be permitted the 
metaphor, a succession of brief but blinding shooting-stars. 
Wild deeds and wilder thoughts may have reddened many a 
sanguine day; but if the years shone like short-lived and sin- 
ister suns, at least they shone.” 

“Tf you will pardon a—” 

“The blacksmith,” he went on, unheeding, “in those days had 
a position as dignified as the songsmith; the armor he fash- 
ioned protected men by covering their bodies. Today the same 
iron destroys them since it has entered their souls. Hospitality 
was once something more than a weak invitation for a week- 
end. One could be sure of cakes and ale at every door-step 
and every house was a public-house. People as well as periods 
have changed. They have turned with a disheartening docility 
from the time-spirit to The Times.” 

“Tf you will pardon me, they have done nothing so radical,” 
objected the simpler person, ‘‘they have merely substituted the 
middle classes for the Middle Ages.” 

“They have done something far worse. They have learned to 
worship only the middles; either extreme is too much for 
them. And so they have become the creatures of their own 
creation. It used to be considered cheap, for instance, to own 
slaves. They have advanced economically; they find it cheaper 
to be slaves. ... In nothing is their slavery so apparent as 
in the fetters they place upon themselves. No longer do they 
cry out “These bonds are unworthy of us.? They ask, in an 
excess of humility, ‘Are we worthy of our chains?? No matter 
how they are held up they refuse to be cast down. If any of 
them bear a cross, they insist that they are carrying on a new 
kind of physical culture. 

“And thus, a lethargic content, a monstrous satisfaction has 
begun to sap their blood. It has crept, like some unnameable 
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horror, into their minds; it lays its bloated hands upon the 
gyrations of the sun and twines its clammy fingers around the 
unconscious centuries. Dissatisfaction is their only remedy, 
their most potent saviour. Revolt is the heritage of a boun- 
tiful energy; it is only the lack of it which is revolting. I am 
glad to feel that the iconoclastic impulse is growing stronger. I 
am happy when I observe that every dawn is a novel and more 
startling experiment of that discontented spirit which we call 
Nature. It cheers me to know that every time the earth re- 
volves upon its axis we have actually accomplished, with a quiet 
but terrible insurgence, a daily revolution.” 

“You are such an eloquent talker,” said the other, a bit wist- 
fully, “that I am sure you are wrong. The surprising beauty 
about the stars and these heavens is not the fact that they are 
novel but that they are, what is even more surprising, very old. 
A novel thing is the least enduring thing in the world—even to 
the novelist. It is only something that is quite common or 
really old, like country wine or the belief in immortality, that 
is forever freshening and new. It is only the bright sins and 
black virtues celebrated by minor poets that deny the miracles 
of existence.” 

“And I deny them also,” rejoined the saturnine being whose 
chin had somehow elongated into a pointed tuft of beard, “the 
best thing about miracles is that they cannot possibly happen.” 

“The best and strangest thing about miracles,” quietly re- 
plied the combination that was part Santa Claus and part 
Father Brown, “is that they are always happening. A decadent 
playwright actually does lead an army that conquers a city. 
Steel leaps through the water and floats in the air. A man in 
London talks to a woman in Chicago without raising his voice. 
A fanatic in a corner of Europe precipitates a world-war with 
a bomb, and a college president on the other side of the ocean 
stops it with a phrase. You see, the whole trouble with ordi- 
nary living is that it is such an extraordinary and wild succes- 
sion of impossibilities; a kaleidoscope of staggering surprises 
so continuous that, in the vulgar but vivid idiom of the Ameri- 
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can, Dr. Harvey W. Fletcher, life is just one darn miracle 
after another. Look!” 

It was an exclamation so sharp that the voice was curiously 
flat. A concourse of stars had gathered while the two had 
been debating and were scattering largesses of light. During 
the last sentences the spheres had grown larger and more ani- 
mated; their half-discernible faces shone with a brilliance that 
was better than good news told by a pessimist. They clustered 
about a radiant giant who held up his hand like a quivering 
baton. As it descended, he began to beat the time for a lunging 
measure and tremendous voices swept the sky. 

“The stars are singing!” cried the defender of miracles, “the 
morning stars led by St. Rabelais!” 

“And what are they singing?” mocked the diabolic debater, 
“The Paradoxology?” 

“Listen !”? commanded the other. 

And this, to a tune where planets set the tempo, where moons 
were quarter tones and in which comets were grace-notes, 
were the words of the song: 


The lanes that run through the Sussex downs 
Are spiced with a savory salt, 

And the crooked streets of Wessex towns 
Are fruity with hops and malt; 

They’ve kegs of ale and rum for sale 
In fields where the Ule slips by; 

And the roads that run through barleycorn 
Will lead you straight to Rye. 


The path dividing Kensal Green 
Is sharp as a Christian sword; 

It cuts through poisonous alleys clean 
To the heart of the dark East ward. 
Its lamps are stars where the scimitars 
And the moons of the Orient toss, 
And you turn from the Golden Crescent 

To come to St. George’s Cross. 
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The ocean’s path is a rolling track 
Where the shark can enjoy his feast; 
The jungle’s maze is cruel and black 
With gods more brute than a beast. 
But England lies where the holy skies 
Are warmer than wine or home— 
And the roads that run to the ends of the earth 
Will lead you safe to Rome. 


“A very pretty catch,” sneered the spirit of negation, “very 
romantic and very ridiculous.” 

“Perhaps,” answered his opponent, more mildly than ever, 
“and yet the quality of ridicule is greater than you may imagine. 
Birth is a sublime adventure in the ridiculous. And what is 
death but a heroic return; a transposition, I might say, from 
the ridiculous to the sublime! It is only the fool that fears 
being thought foolish for trumpeting trivialities. Trifles, after 
all, are tremendous simply because they are too obvious to be 
noticed by anybody but detectives and poets. It is not the fool 
who discovers the commonplace for us; it is the poet who 
startles us with his own rapturous amazement upon discover- 
ing that the sky is still blue and that grass is even greener than 
the most modern nude by Matisse. It is not the fool fearing 
ridicule, but the brave man who can face an audience with 
nothing more startling than the news that God’s in His Heaven, 
that death ends all our troubles and that a penny saved is a 
penny earned. It requires no hardihood to utter a glittering 
and anarchic sophistry. There is only one thing that takes all 
a man’s courage to maintain—and that is a platitude. Here, 
thank the God of the Perfect Paradox, you will find only those 
daring champions who have never faltered in their allegiance 
to the obvious. Here are those who have devoted their ener- 
gies to a celebration of the bold precision with which Spring 
follows Winter, who have given their lives to prove the theory 
that two and two actually are four!” 

“T can’t stand this!” screamed his saturnine opponent. 
“Talk—talk—talk! I can’t get a word in edgeways. Even 
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Goethe gave me a better opportunity. It isn’t fair—it isn’t— 
and I’ll be roasted in my own fires if I stay here to make a 
Roman Catholic holiday. I’m going!” 

There was a spurt of flame and he vanished. Nothing re- 
mained of him but a slight smell of brimstone and a sulphur- 
yellow blot on the porphyry bench. The skies were darkened 
for a moment as though a pointed shadow had fallen over 
them; a wailing cry rose from the gutters and ended among 
the stars. 

“Too bad,” sighed the benign dialectician, “I think I almost 
convinced him.” 
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FIRST INTERMISSION 


“Now’s your chance,” whispered my guide. “His back is 
turned and you could slip in here for a while. Shall I help 
you through?” 

“No, thanks,” I said, “I’m not as keen for the Chesterton 
Heaven as I thought I was. I’m only a mild agnostic and I 
could never be happy in an atmosphere where, in order to 
outdo the other heretics, I would have to embrace the last of 
all heresies—Orthodoxy. I admit the undeniable exhilaration 
gained by walking on one’s head, but one can overdo this 
cerebral pedestrianism. And in such a position there is always 
the possibility not only of talking through one’s hat but the 
graver danger of thinking through one’s shoes.” 

“You seem to be trying already,” returned my seraphic di- 
rector with a quizzical smile. 

“Heaven—any other heaven—forbid!” I expostulated. “TI 
am far too dizzy to attempt any such maneuvers. Frankly, 
that atmosphere was worse than intoxicating. What I wanted 
was a stimulus. Instead of which, you gave me a stimulant. 
I need a sedative, one that is a corrective rather than a Ches- 
tertonic. Couldn’t you let me sample something on that order?” 

“Are you weary of the mind so soon?” inquired the angel. 

“No,” I replied. “But, having just witnessed it at play, I 
would prefer to watch the mind at work. Couldn’t you show 
me something more orderly and socially serious? Something 
less scintillating and more static; something controlled not so 
much by rhetoric as by reason?” 

“Very well,” he acquiesced, “I’ll take you to the most 
scientific and rational Heaven we’ve ever had. Come along.” 

I came. 
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THE HEAVEN OF THE TIME-MACHINE 


I 


You must imagine a vast laboratory—a tremendous affair of 
several thousand miles—stretching its spotless length of Alba- 
lune (a by-product of moon-dust that had superseded all wood- 
work and tilings since 2058), reflecting only the purest of 
celestial colors. An intricate network of rapidly moving run- 
ways spanned the stars; myriads of spinning platforms 
threaded the upper reaches which were reserved for aerocars 
traveling at speeds of three hundred miles an hour and upward. 
The introduction of a dozen new metals in 1970—especially 
Maximite, Kruppium and Luxpar, to name the three chief 
members of the important Iridio-Aluminoid family—had revo- 
lutionized aerial traffic and when a half century later the full 
power of atomic energy was released and exploited, land travel 
ceased entirely. The whirling streets flashed by in a maelstrom 
of sound. Huge trumpets, grotesquely curved to resemble calla 
lilies, blared eternity’s oldest ethics and its newest advertise- 
ments with an impartial clamor. “Harrumph! Harrumph! 
Baroom! Look slippy! All the latest styles in latter-day 
creeds! Special Bargains Today in Neo-Paganism! Large 
Assortment! Baroom! Ham’s Halos for Happiness! Ask 
Adam—He Knows! Harrumph! Harrumph!” 


II 


Down one of these runways, seated on a machine not un- 
like a twentieth-century bicycle but far more delicate and 
equipped with dozens of sensitive antenne, advanced a figure. 
You had to look twice at his fantastic costume to assure your- 
self that this was a man. You figure him a sallow, plumpish 
person, a little over middle size and age, bespectacled, and with 
a thinning of the hair on his dolicocephalic head—a baldness, 
if one examined closely, that might have been covered by a 
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shilling. His clothes, conforming to the ethereal fashion, were 
loosely draped rather than tubular; woven of some bright semi- 
pneumatic material, ingeniously inflated to suggest a sturdiness 
not naturally his. All vestiges of facial hair had been extracted 
by a capillotomist in his youth and a neat headdress, not unlike 
a Phrygian liberty cap, was fastened to his scalp by means of 
suction. You must picture him borne down one of these rib- 
bons of traffic, past the harr and boom of the Blare Machines, 
to a quiet curve (corners and all dust-collecting angles had long 
since vanished from architecture) half screened off by a trans- 
lucent substance resembling milky glass... .. In the center of 
this chamber, on a pedestal of weights and measures, stood a 
crystal ball that seemed to have a luminous quality of its own. 
Clouds, colors, half-defined shapes writhed within it; a faint 
humming seemed to emanate from its now sparkling, now 
nebulous core. Fastening three of the web-like filaments of 
the machine to the globe, he pressed a series of studs along 
what seemed to be the crank-shaft, spun the sphere with a 
gyroscopic motion and brought it gradually to where a violet 
ray pierced the ramparts. The light within the crystal ball 
grew brighter. It turned orange, then flame-color, then pris- 
matic in its fire, exhausting the spectrum until it assumed an 
unwavering brilliance. This play of colors was reflected in the 
features of the crystal-gazer. His expression, almost kaleido- 
scopic in its changes, was, in quick succession, imaginative, 
philosophic, extravagant, metaphysical, romantic, quizzical, 
analytic, middle-class, historical, prophetic. 


(“Who is it?” I whispered in an awe-struck undertone to my 
super-terrestrial companion. “Am I actually gazing on God, 
the Invisible King?” 

“Scarcely,” replied the unabashed angel. “Those varying 
features belong to a more local divinity: Wells, the Divisible 
God.” 

“But look—”’ I exclaimed, “he is drawing nearer. ... He 
is stopping immediately beneath us... . We can even see what 
is happening inside the crystal... . Look—’) 
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It is very hard to tell precisely what period was registering 
itself in the heart of that amazing crystal. One saw walls 
quite plainly, a table with shaded lamp, books, chairs. From 
the conversation between the two men—they were both in 
their aggressive thirties—the place seemed to be England 
some time in the Nineteen Twenties. The older one, whose 
name was something incongruously like Fulpper, had a trick 
of waving his arms whenever words failed him, finishing his 
expansive sentences with a rush of onomatopoetic sound. 

“We can’t wait for wisdom, Balsmeer,” he was saying; 
“life goes too damn fast. We start off at a fair pace, increase 
our speed a little, lag behind, try to catch up and, first thing 
you know—whooosh! That’s what the whole business is: an 
immense and hideous scramble, an irresistible race ending in 
heart-break and—whooosh!” 

“But isn’t there such a thing as the scientific temperament ; 
something that is not carried away so passionately?” inquired 
Balsmeer. 

“Meaning— ?” 

“Well,” continued the younger chap, “I’m what you might 
call a serious sociological student. I’m earnest straight 
through. No humor to speak of. No romance. I stumble 
over bright and beautiful things ... missing most of ’em, 
I dare say, but getting on fairly well without ’em. I know 
there are high ecstasies in the world—splendid music, extraor- 
dinary women, stupendous adventures, great and significant 
raptures—but they are just so many abstractions to me. Scien- 
tific truth is the least accessible of mistresses. She disguises 
herself in unlovely trappings; she hides in filthy places; she is 
cold, hard, unresponsive. But she can always be found! She 
is the one certainty, the one radiance I have found in a mud- 
dle of dirt and misery and disease.” 

“And don’t you see,’ pursued Fulpper with exuberant 
warmth, “that this same Science of yours is the very Romance 
you’re running away from? This whole mechanistic age with 
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its oiled efficiency, its incalculable energy and speed and— 
whizg. . . . What’s it all for, anyway? Just to make traffic 
go quicker? to get the whole mess revolving faster? Not a bit 
of it. Your Research and my Romance are blood-brothers or 
dual personalities, to be more exact. . . . I seem to see—wait 
a minute—I seem to see a time when this Science will be re- 
vealed not so much as the God from the Machine as a god within 
it. A socialized thing. A lessener of stupid and unnecessary 
labor. A force to end the criminal exploitation of man by man. 
A power to finish, once and for all, the muddle and waste and 
confusion that destroy finest human possibilities.” 

“Yes,” Balsmeer conceded, “but—” 

“I’m coming to that,” continued Fulpper. “That’s where 
Love and Refined Thinking—grrrr!—meet as enemies. Mr. 
and Mrs. Grundy won’t be able to debase the latter and foul 
the former. Knowledge—a full, frank knowledge—is going 
to change all that.” 

“But innocence—” 

“It may go. We’ve tasted the fruit of the tree. You can’t 
have your apple and eat it, any more than Adam could. But 
there’s something better than innocence. ‘There’s a fiercer 
virginity, a more courageous and affirmative purity in wisdom. 
No more dark whisperings. No more poisonous insinuations, 
nasty suggestiveness. No more music-hall smut. No French- 
farce Ilusions. No more smirching of impulses that are as 
beaut’ ul as art and as clean as chemistry. No more night- 
mare of adolescence. No more muddling up to sex. . . . This, 
ples 2 my God or your Science, will cease to be the world of 
the dully, the enslaved woman, the frightened child—the domain 
of the mud-pelter, the hypocrite, the professional diplomat. 
It will no longer be the world of the underworld, the cesspool, 
the liver-fluke. . . .” 

His voice trailed off, incontinently... . 


IV 


The crystal became suddenly opaque. For a few minutes 
there was absolute silence. Then a faint clicking began; in- 
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visible pistons tapped out a delicate rhythm. The tympani 
increased both in volume and speed. A lever shot out from 
the very heart of the mechanism and the dials of the Time 
Machine began to register new eras. The radiometer clicked 
off years, decades, centuries, millennials. . . . Presently the 
hands stopped. The diffused light within the ball resolved 
itself; a gray-blue mist lifted from a strange landscape as the 
magnetic arrow pointed to 5,320,506. 


Vv 


It was, as I have said, a strange landscape. There was no 
color, no motion, not a sign of vegetation. Even as the dark- 
ness disappeared, the sun, a great greenish disc half the size 
of the heavens, sprang out of the icy sea. The planets were 
drawing nearer together for the final débdcle. The rocks on 
the shore were covered with frozen rime; the shadow of Mars, 
a dark clinker as round as the forgotten moon, covered the 
ground. It fell on the faces of the two who sat, as if carved, 
at the mouth of their subterranean tunnel. . . . They were 
swathed in bands of thermic electrons; what showed of their 
faces was bloodless. Their lips did not move—the organs of 
speech had disappeared during the second stage of telepathic 
communication—and only the minute dilations of the pupils 
during some emotional passage animated their chiseled 
immobility. 

“The waste of it . . . the hideous waste of it,” you figure 
him flashing this to her, “what’s the whole push and struggle 
for? Is every generation to be at the beginning of new things, 
never at a happy ending? Always prodded or prodding itself 
on with dreams, half-perceived vistas?” 

“My dear . . .” her eyes remonstrated. 

“Tt’s you and I against the world,” he telepathed. “I guess 
it’s always been that. Two alone against the welter of mud 
and ugliness, dullness, obstinacy; two tiny rebels against a 
world frozen with hate and hypocrisy. ... The pity and 
shame of it. ... . The shabbiness of it all... .” 
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“But, dear,’ she challenged, “the human race is still so 
“young. It is still learning to progress.” 

“Progress!” his pupils contracted. “We are as sunk in 
apathy and ignorance as our mythical ancestors in the pre- 
historic twentieth century. Progress is a shibboleth. It’s 
worse—a religion that every one professes and nobody believes 
in. Where are we now? Education has lost itself in the 
schools. Sex has been buried in lies and lingerie. Science 
is fuddling over its dead bones, trying to reconstruct the brain- 
cells of the Post-Wilsonian man. . . . Progress! . . . Until 
this icy earth falls at last into a solid sun, millions of us will 
come out of our burrows to question what it all means... . 
Here—at the very mouths of our underground tunnels—man 
once walked, warm and careless and secure. And here, before 
that, life ran prodigally on every inch of the surface. . 
Here, in some obscure and forgotten epoch, the long-necked 
Brontosaurus waded and the Diplodocus thrashed his thirty- 
foot tail among the muggers. Here the giant. Moa screamed 
as the Hesperornis, that strange wingless bird, pursued the 
fishes through the Mesozoic waters. Here the Protohippus 
pranced on his three toes and the Tyrannosaurus, buoyed up 
by fertile mud, preyed on the happy herbivores. . . . And all 
forwhate.. .” 

“For something it will be hard to answer but harder to 
deny,” she communed intensely, “for some transfiguration, 
some sort of world cleansed of its crippling jealousies, its 
spites, its blunderings. . . . After all, there is a long time 
ahead. Man has existed for little more than ten or twelve 
million years. We are still so new. . . . The future is so 
enormous, so staggering, so superb. Life is forever young 
. . . forever eager. . . . Men will, in some distant maturity, 
adjust their scattered dreams and energies. I see the time 
when life will have a unified meaning, when even death will be 
a part of the great integration. And, whether we die or live, 
mankind is in the making. . . . Old worlds are being ex- 
changed for new. Utopias, anticipations, unguessed brother- 
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hoods, the last conquest of earth and the stars... . All so 
slowly but so confidently in the making. . . .” 


VI 


The picture faded out, dissolving imperceptibly, until the 
ball paled to a mere glassy transparency. . . . The figure in 
the machine suddenly became energetic. He wheeled about, 
took his hands from the controlling levers and touched a series 
of buttons on delicate, jointed rods which terminated in a set 
of metal hieroglyphs. First one was struck, then another, then 
a swift succession of notes. The fingers flew faster, as though 
they sought to wrest some harmony from the heart of the 
machine. . . . For some time, nothing else was heard but tap, 
click—tap, tap, tap—click—tap—ping !—as the incessant type- 
writer was driven mercilessly on through space and time. 
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SECOND INTERMISSION 


“Well, what do you say?” urged my guide. “Is it to be 
the Heaven of Mr. H. G. Wells?” 

“No, no,” I shuddered. “I could never stand it. When I 
was below, it seemed so perfect and inevitable in print. But 
up here...” I shuddered again. “It is all logical enough, 
I suppose, but even machinery palls after the first hundred 
thousand years and the thought of colloquies lasting through 
eternity with invariable speculations upon the future of a 
mechanistic society is really too terrible!” 

He seemed to regard me with an amusement in which com- 
mendation and contempt were equally mixed. “What, then, 
would you prefer?” 

“T know I am captious and ungrateful and fickle and all 
that,” I stammered, “but, although I am half ashamed to admit 
it, I want something less literal and more literary; I would 
prefer to dwell in some Nirvana where fine writing is fully 
as important as fine thinking.” 

“Well,” hazarded my interlocutor, with what might have 
been a spiritually suspicious smile, “how literary would you 
like it?” 

“The more the merrier,” I answered hastily. “After the 
lumbering generalities of the previous heaven, nothing could 
be too special for me. All the estheticism I once had demands 
expression—mine or any one else’s. It cries out for a realm 
where every phase and letter of Art is capitalized, where life 
exists only as material for brilliant table-talk, where the jargon 
of great movements and rare names drowns the music of the 
spheres, where the dilettante can loaf and invite his soul-mate, 
where belles-lettres are a religion and the précieux is regnant.” 

“Come with me,” said the angel, with an expression that, in 
a lesser being, might have been called grim. 

“Where are you taking me?” I called. 

“To the Heaven of George Moore.” 
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THE HEAVEN OF LOST MEMOIRS 


A wall of almost infinite length. A wall with a peculiar 
regularity of design interrupting its smoothness. On closer 
inspection, the design was a door or, to be more exact, a suc- 
cession of doors. Doors, an infinity of them, with a strange 
and extraordinarily shining key-hole. Bending down to dis- 
cover the cause of this unusual brilliance, my eye encountered 
another eye. I passed to the next key-hole. Again an eye 
was burning behind it. Another key-hole; another eye. The 
ocular adventure continued without change; not an absence, 
not a sign of disappearance or dissent. The eyes seemed to 
have it by an infinite majority. Another key-hole; another 
glistening pupil. Another. . . . I could stand it no longer. 

Suddenly I found myself on the inside of the doors, and 
George Moore, dusting his knees, was shaking an admonishing 
forefinger at me. 

“A vulgar habit,” said he without a trace of self-conscious- 
ness; ‘‘many of the boys at Oscott did it. But it’s wrong. It 
gives you a squint and the narrowest sort of vision of the 
world. ‘You really should stop it,” he gravely concluded. 

It was a strange room full of a determined though musty 
adolescence, the room of a man born prematurely young. 
There was no ceiling. The dome of the sky served for that, 
and it was tinted a delicate mauve. A multitude of nets in- 
stead of rugs were spread on the ambiguous floor, nets woven 
of curious stuffs: a singer’s corset-lace, a forgotten dream, a 
strand of honey-colored hair, a phrase from Walter Pater, 
moonlight on a pillow in Orelay, a scrap from the Catechism 
translated by Verlaine, hopes, aspirations and, here and there, 
a faint, not too secret shame. The walls were a succession 
of unfamiliar Monets, Manets, Conders, Pissaros. 

“Of course you don’t recognize them,” Moore was saying. 
“These are the things that the Impressionists were going to 
‘paint and never got round to. Here I can have all the can- 
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vases they intended and never had time to begin. This, you see, 
is Heaven.” 

“But—” I ventured. 

“I know what you're going to say. But that’s because you 
have been glutted with the fat curves and greasy mathematics 
of the Futurists. If you cannot admire this Pissaro for its 
magic, admire it for its modern, yes, its ultra-modern morality. 
It dares to be candid and reticent and self-expressed and vir- 
tuous at the same time; it dares you to face yourself, as Degas 
undoubtedly faced his canvas, and be ashamed of nothing but 
shame. What have you to offer against it? Matisse? A 
jaundiced Debussy who tries to translate his liver-trouble into 
paint. Seurat? A disorganized palette stricken with spotted 
fever. Picasso? A tired academician conducting a liaison 
with a Diesel engine. Redon? A sentimental china-painter 
spraying his colors with rose-water mysticism. Duchamp? 
A mad geometrician trying to animate a chess-board. Braque? 
Gleizes? Derain? Dull arrangements of bourgeois still-life in 
the fourth dimension. Really, your taste has been debased by 
Whistler at the one extreme and the Dadaists at the other. 
You ought to remember your Rochefoucauld.” 

“But—’ I protested. 

“Oh, yes, your objection is logical enough. But what has 
that to do with us today? There was a time when such hair- 
splitting may have carried weight, I grant you. And your 
protestations are refreshing in one so catholic. But Catholi- 
cism, as I have so often pointed out in ‘Hail and Farewell,’ is 
incapable of producing great Art. The church of Rome, as I 
have so often said to poor Edward, has never been the same 
since the Reformation and, mentioning Newman, I said it 
must rely more and more on conversion than conviction. What 
happened to Newman after he ‘verted’ is history. As his 
churchly importance grew, he waxed more bathetic; as he 
became more sentimental, his style—if you can call it that— 
became more slipshod and actually sloppy. The fact that he 
wrote “The Apologia’ in a hurry doesn’t excuse him; he was 
always searching less for some new testament than for an old 
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text. No, you must go further than that, I am afraid. And 
you'll have to be less argumentative. Language, after all, is 
not so much a matter of cultivation as an accident of geog- 
raphy. I remember talking about this to a fine, dark-haired 
girl, about twenty, in Drogheda one morning, a few hours 
before breakfast. The effect of soil and climate on speech, I 
told her, was everywhere apparent, even in the remotest of 
dialects. The harsh winds, the thistles, the rock-like frosts of 
Scotland are reflected in the cold timbre, the sharp burr of 
those uncouth and granite-like Scotch tones. Lonely versts 
and terrible winters are in the grinding consonants of the 
Russians; the rough inhabitants of the craggy Caucasus hurl 
huge blocks of sound at each other whenever they exchange 
the mildest greetings. And where else could the sunny, liquid 
Italian be spoken but beside the golden lakes of Italy, or along 
its lazy, laughing roads, or in its bays where the sunlight 
foams and sparkles like the true Lachrimae Christt? Not that 
I have forgotten our own English which still smacks of the 
racy Elizabethans, in spite of time and the encroachment of 
the Latinists. English, for all our studios, is still an outdoor 
language with something of the downs in its freedom and a 
tang of venison in its rich and gamy accents. ... Rabelais 
could have written well in that tongue had he been born in 
Yorkshire. . . . Delacroix could have painted in that idiom. 
. .. | remember telling all this to the dark-haired girl early 
one morning in Drogheda. There was much more in a similar 
key and, although I have forgotten a great part of our con- 
versation, I remember my saying to her, as the sun was rising, 
‘And do you differ with me or is it a rather heavy assent you 
are breathing?’ She said or seemed to say something equivo- 
cal—I could not catch the syllables as her back was turned. I 
said, ‘For Heaven’s sake, have you been asleep all the time I 
was talking? She answered, ‘For Heaven’s sake, have you 
been talking all the time I was asleep?’ She was a sharp, 
intense creature, an artist in her way, and I remember that the 
_ cerise dawn suddenly touched the nape of her little neck and 
made me think of Ingres’ portrait of an unknown lady, the one 
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surnamed La Belle Zélie. ... But Ingres could never have 
managed the peculiarly Celtic contradictions of color and tem- 
perament. Rubens, for all his preoccupation with barmaids’ 
buttocks, might have done it. . . . Rubens and Rabelais—how 
they would have loved the English lanes in November when 
the whole country has the snap and vigor of fresh ale... . 
Dostoevski would never have understood it.” 

“But—” I interjected. 

“Yes, I know,” he went on suavely, “but you must not 
think I have lost the thread of your not altogether relevant 
remarks. What I have lost is something more important. 
The various Memoirs of My Dead Lives (there have been at 
least nine of them—Yeats, you know, has often spoken of my 
feline characteristics), the five or six Hails and Farewells, to 
say nothing of a dozen miscellaneous Recollections, Confes- 
sions and Reminiscences, all of these have covered my earthly 
experiences with even more detail than veracity. There is not 
an hour—except one—which is not enshrined like a fly in the 
amber of what, making whatever allowances you choose for 
auctorial modesty, is a very decent prose. But that one miss- 
ing hour! ... Its disappearance bothered me until I was 
faced with the choice of omitting it from my Definitive Auto- 
biography or—hideous alternative—supplying it from my im- 
agination rather than my memory. It was in a train going to 
Galway, I remember that. And there must have been a great 
deal of interesting conversation, for my first important play 
had just been accepted by the Coisde Gnotha and I was 
bubbling over with ideas for its presentation. I thought of 
getting Craig to do a curtain for us. There was also a bird- 
call in the second act which called for better music than we 
possessed and I did not want to depend on the chance improv- 
isations of some local, alcoholic flute-player. I thought of 
asking Debussy to help us out. A week later, I wrote him 
explaining that I wanted something both spiritual and sensual, 
a thrush-like fragment for the moment when Una, coming out 
of her bath, first sees Tumaus. It was not long before I heard 
from the composer. He wrote: 
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“ ‘Mon Cher Moore: J’ai regu votre lettre du 7, et je prends 
note de son contenu. Aussitét que je recevrais votre cheque, je 
vous enverrai ce que vous demandez. J’espere que votre famille 
va bien. Le temps est vraiment trop chaud pour cette satson. 
Sincérement, Claude-Achille Debussy. 


“Tn less than three months, I received another intimate note, 
even more brilliant and characteristic of the man, enclosing 
seven different themes to choose from. But, as they were 
scored for French horn and contrabass (two instruments that 
we did not possess), none of the phrases was ever performed. 
... 1 recollect all this and yet I cannot recapture that lost 
hour. ... It is a pity, for I know that much that must have 
been illuminating and sprightly is lost to my pages. It was, 
my memory takes me that far, a mixed crowd that listened to 
me. We were going to a Feis and I remember speaking of 
some one as a ‘delayed’ or was it a ‘decayed pre-Raphaelite’? 
But who? . . . And what else did I say? . . . So I came here, 
hoping to find my lost memory. It was with a distinctly un- 
pleasant shock that I learned this was called The Heaven of 
Lost Memoirs because the memoirs actually remained lost. 
No one—not even their authors—could find them. Well, here 
I stay, waiting for my strayed sheep to come home, wagging 
their tales behind them. . . . It is a stupid Celtic idea, this dis- 
appointing Heaven. The Celt is never witty, he is only talka- 
tive. All the Celtic humor has come out of Dorsetshire.” 

“But—” I expostulated. 

“I am coming to that,” continued Moore with imperturbable 
ease, “but you must not hurry me. I am feeling very piano 
this morning, very piano. There were some of your com- 
patriots here yesterday and I dictated a rather brilliant inter- 
view to Miss Gough for them. Some of the questions I asked 
myself were quite in my best vein. ‘Is it true, Mr. Moore’-— 
this is one of them—‘that you will give us no more delight- 
ful records of amour, no more brightly colored experiences 
such as you have so charmingly illuminated in your Euphorion 
in Texas?’ ‘Alas,’ replied the author of some of the most ex- 
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quisite English of our day (you see I didn’t dare trust the 
taste of your gentleman-journalists), ‘Alas! I am no longer 


a practitioner in Love, only a consultant ...’ I was rather 


pleased with that, if I do say so. Eglinton would have liked it. 
Poor John Eglinton, who was always referring to what he 
called my frigid heresies and my frozen immoralities, would 
have cherished the neat insouciance of such a self-disposal. So 
different from Yeats, for all their common sympathies. .. . 
I can see Yeats now, looking for all the world like a badly 
drawn, dilapidated crane, his manuscript-case flapping like a 
black and broken wing. A queer bird he was, with his beak 
continually dipped into a world of half-pagan, half-puritan 
miracles—taking part in a ritual where the wine was always 
being changed to water. I liked his later angularities particu- 
larly. To what instrument can I compare them? I suppose 
an oboe is fairly accurate—in my younger days, I would have 
summarized his writing in English rather than in Gaelic by 
calling it the music of a Celt learning to play the Anglo-Saxo- 
phone—but an oboe lacks the uncertain spirituality that Yeats 
communicated. A viola is more like it or, better still, a celesta. 
But his early mysticism never impressed me. ‘Surely,’ I said, 
‘he must see it is absurd. Can he be serious about this literary 
moonshine or is it merely une blague qu’on nous fait? It is the 
last flicker of majestic twilight—a pitiful Goétterdammerung— 
without intensity or strength. After all, health is played out in 
England. If we want vigor we find it, not in the floundering 
language of Hardy or the even more puddling prose of Bennett, 
but in the newspapers. Health, or rather a sort of trumped- 
up, synthetic substitute for it, is duly manufactured only in the 
heretical journalism of Mr. Wells or the journalistic orthodoxy 
of Mr. Chesterton. . . . Every fine perception of the senses 
has been brutalized by modernity. How many of our prima- 
donnas, even the leading seraphs, can sing a manuscript a 
capella? . . . The piano has been the death of music.” 

“But—” I demurred. 

“Tt was late at night, one winter,” he continued without 
noticing my interruption, “when the thought of the end of Art 
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overwhelmed me. I had been reading Mallarmé in a desultory 
manner when, in the midst of rather a pompous passage, this 
sentence leaped at me: ‘The world was made for nothing other 
than to produce one beautiful book.’ Suddenly the implica- 
tions surged over me like a succession of tidal waves. It was 
a crystallization of my life, a synthesis of my existence. I 
could not go to bed without telling my discovery; I felt I 
would burst if I did not go out at once and collogue with 
some one. But it was one o’clock in the morning and very 
few of my friends are to be reached at that hour but dear 
Edward with whom I had had my quarterly quarrel. Synge, I 
knew, was somewhere in the Aran Islands hunting native 
poetry in a celluloid collar; 7£ was dreaming of his beloved 
Angus and Lir; Lady Gregory was at the other end of the 
city, coddling a coterie of fledgling playwrights with an air 
that was a cross between a mother-hen’s and Queen Victoria’s. 
But what are the inconveniences of time or the non-availability 
of friends to one with a passion for literary conversation! I 
dashed out, buttoning my greatcoat, past Ely Place and Mer- 
rion Row, for I knew there was a coffee-stall at the corner of 
Clare Street. Would there be any belated patrons there? My 
heart was as faint as a lover’s until, through a flurry of snow, 
I observed a policeman leaning heavily against the wooden 
stand... In ten minutes I was deep in a discussion of the 
aristocracy of Art. The true artist, 1 remember saying, makes 
no concessions ; he imposes them. Gautier would have under- 
stood me. Was it not he who championed the decorative fu- 
tility of effort when he declared that nothing can be wholly 
beautiful unless it is wholly useless?” 

“But—” I persisted. 

“There is little to be gained by disputing. You must accept 
all things, rejoicing not only in Nature’s fecundity but in her 
contradictions. She is the source, the origin, as I have observed 
somewhere; she is vulgar but never ordinary. We have only 
to listen to her to learn originality. Turgenieff felt glimmerings 
of this; Dickens never, Balzac still less. . . . You remember 
Doris of whom I have written? I always used to wonder 
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why her hair, especially when seen in the blond light at Plessy, 
reminded me less of the golden fleece than of Schopenhauer. 
-I still wonder about it. There was something in the half-lights 
that only Renoir could have evoked and a touch of the sharp 
malevolence that is in Jeremiah, the terrible disquiet that makes 
all of Hebrew literature so hateful a series of fortissimo 
passages. .. . Doris was lavish; she was a prodigal, like 
poetry or nature. She was, I told 72, who always treasured 
the conceit, like a perfumed bedroom trembling with silent 
music. ... And yet, what is the aftermath? Flaubert was 
right. He said, ‘Of the pains most passionately felt, what re- 
mains? Of the woman most passionately loved, what do we 
possess? An idea.’ How true that is. It took me many years 
to find what I had been looking for. ‘In literature one begins 
by seeking laboriously for originality in other men’s works; 
one ends by discovering it in himself.’ Who said that? It 
must have been one of the Goncourts, probably Edmond. Still, 
there is a turn about it that suggests Jules. It could not have 
been Banville, exquisite though he is. And who could have 
been the first to declare that ‘History is a novel which never 
happened; a novel is a history that might have happened?’ 
The Goncourts again. But I have done with novels. I shall 
write nothing but memoirs here in eternity. The novel is a 
dead form that can never be resurrected. Only personality 
and the intimacy of self-confession are worthy of communica- 
tion. Like Baudelaire, I write for only ten minds. Like him, 
I do not know their owners. Unlike him, I do not worship 
them. . . . What more can be expected? Even Victor Hugo, 
a dull perception as a rule, knew enough to say that in every 
century not more than three or four men of genius ascend. 
Well, here I am—still searching for that damnably lost memoir. 
... You'll pardon me, I know, if I excuse myself to continue 
the hunt. I’ve enjoyed our little dialogue immensely; you are 
the sort of gifted conversationalist one always relishes. It has 
all been most stimulating.” 
“But—” I exploded. 
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THIRD INTERMISSION 


“But,” I exploded, as my angelic mentor rejoined me, “but 
did you ever hear such chatter! And he calls it a dialogue! 
And I suppose he thinks that mad hodge-podge is a philosophy! 
And those conversational leaps! He isn’t an artist, he’s a 
chamois !” 

“Why so hot, little man?” replied the angel with an 
exasperating tolerance. “This, as I understood you, is exactly 
what you asked for. Am I wrong?’ 

“Of course not,” I said, half pettishly, half penitently, “it’s 
all my own fault. I should have known better. I’m frightfully 
sorry to put you to all this bother and I know I don’t deserve 
it—but would you let me try again?” 

“What shall it be this time?” the spirit asked with the 
resignation for which his tribe has become famous. 

“T don’t know exactly,” I replied. “Have you, perhaps, a 
heaven or two that is not so special, one that is neither 
mechanistically nor artistically technical? Could you not let 
me see something utterly unrelated to reality, something that 
might have been conceived in a golden age or an ivory tower; 
something that has the hues of life but is far more colorful, 
more poetically intensified, more tropical and bizarre? Have 
you nothing in that line?” 

“Indeed we have,” answered the patient being. ‘There are 
two or three of which we are actually proud. Unfortunately, 
I cannot show you one of our most picturesque Nirvanas. It 
is closed temporarily for repairs, or research, or something of 
the sort. There are rumors abroad that certain factors have 
conspired to bring about its temporary suspension. On the 
one hand, it is accused of being unauthentic; on the other, 
it is said to be immoral. Being angelic, none of its citizens is 
able to judge. Frankly, I am sorry I cannot give you an 
opportunity to determine for yourself.” 

“But can’t you give me a picture of the place? Something 
at any rate a little more definite?” I pleaded. 
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“Very possibly. Let me see—” He drew a thin bundle of 
papers from the folds of a cerulean mantle. “I have here part 
~of a manuscript which was rescued from the super-terrestrial 
waste-basket of one of its chief inhabitants. It purports to be 
a translation from certain pre-Provencal poets, but several 
contradictory anachronisms make me question the existence 
of the original. At any rate, it is an indubitably accurate 
portrait of the rich though restricted region I was about to 
describe. All that I have of this work is a rejected chapter 
and a title page which reads ‘Runes of Life: A Comedy of 
Disappearances, Adapted and Paraphrased from Biilg’s 
Les Milles Gestes de Deodric by James Branch Cabell. If you 
like, I will read it to you.” 

He did. 
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THE HEAVEN ABOVE STORYSENDE 


They of Poictesme tell the tale how, in the days when the 
impossible was the one thing that was always happening, Ortnitz 
rode forth to the battlements of Heaven. They narrate how 
Duke Ortnitz (who later was to be known in Ostrogoth as 
Waldere, in Rossland as Vidigoia and in far Scandia as 
Hrolfdeodric) set out with a company of scribes, minstrels, 
poets and other vagabonds. For nine and ninety days and no 
one knows how many nights, according to the ancient rune, 
they traveled. Past Pechlarn they rode, through the doubtful 
country of the Gjuki, skirting the forest of Niflhel, where the 
trees move about miserably in a wailing twilight. At last, 
after certain adventures which are rather more unmentionable 
than not, Ortnitz and his companions arrived, as had been 
predicted, at a pool surrounded by young hazel trees. The 
circle of green was unbroken save where one half-stripped 
and aging birch held out its mottled arms in a remarkable 
gesture that is not to be talked about. Ortnitz dismounted, 
advanced to the foot of this obscene tree and, after having 
performed that which was requisite, cried out: 

“Now, for the love of that high glamour seen before birth 
and beyond the grave, we stretch our arms to the moon and 
stammer intolerably some battered stave. Yet, driven by 
hungers beyond the yearning for what men take as a surety, 
I have come to the road that has ne turning and call on the 
Léshy to answer me. I call on Hogni and Mersin-Apollo, 
careless of whether they choose to descend; for I am Ortnitz 
and I follow after the unattainable end.” 

He waited awhile, during which interval a little headless 
bird flew three times over the pool, and, there being no answer, 
Ortnitz continued: 

“Now, for the dust of that dying beacon wavering still in 
the tattered shrine of autumn, now that the old lusts weaken 
and the night is but spilled dregs of wine—drown, in its in- 
effectual juices, whatever persists of the memories of burning 
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thirsts and the forgotten uses of lips that reveal their in- 
constancies. Here, on the rim of your magic hollow I have 
-abandoned father and friend; for I am Ortnitz and I follow 
after the unattainable end.” 

There was a thin sobbing as a purple mouse perched on the 
back of a salamander ran in and out of the jewel-weeds. Twice 
the salamander shed his skin into the waters and twice a faint 
mist rose from the ripples. Then cried Ortnitz: 

“Now for the end of that final glory I wait and bend a 
complaisant back, here, where a livid aurora borealis makes 
all demoniac. Spurning the threat of the headless swallow, I 
neither doubt, nor deny nor defend; for I am Ortnitz and I~” 

These sonorous strophes were broken by a rumble of voices 
that issued from his retinue. And Ortnitz, comprehending that 
the spell was broken beyond promise of repair, retraced his 
steps ruefully. It may be that he felt betrayed by those who 
should have understood him best; it is indisputable that his 
high mood was bedwarfed and, impatient at such belittlement, 
he turned on his companions. 

“Do you tell me now without dubiety or odd by-ends of 
metaphor, what may this turgescible clatter portend?” 

“Messire,” spoke one of them, a lad called Arnaut Daniel, 
“we are but men; nevertheless we are poets. And as such we 
hold, not only to ourselves, a dread responsibility. Look you, 
the record of these days and unguessed years is in our hands. 
The world lives only as we tell of it. The lurch of seas, the 
stealthy footsteps of the grass, the huge strides of the sun 
across the sky, the mystery and mastery of flesh, this snatch 
and blaze and insolence of life—who is to know of it save that 
we sing; how can men learn of it except through us? There- 
fore, subject to what limitations are placed upon us by our 
eyes and ears, are we bound to record only the Good, the 
Beautiful and the True. And therefore, messire, must we, who 
though poets are nevertheless men, be bound to differ in the 
interpretation of these three beatitudes.” 

Said Ortnitz: 

“Ey, but wherein can there be so noisy and divergent an 
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opinion; the good, so runs the ancient cantrap, is always 
beautiful; the beautiful is true.” 

Daniel returned : 

“Good only for the time being, messire. Beautiful only as 
a challenge to egotism; in the ‘I’ of the beholder. True only 
to the question of Pilate.” 

“T find that an obscure saying,” Ortnitz considered. 

“Tt is an untrue saying,” broke in a gaunt fellow with a pair 
of cold green eyes and an ugly garden utensil which he carried 
in lieu of an instrument. “There is only one Truth and that 
is the real truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
All the rest is Romanticism. I have not seen the Soul that 
my friends here prate of, so I cannot call it my own; but I 
can call this spade a spade. If you will only listen while I play 
upon it, it will dig up the very roots of song. With it, I will 
unearth for you the bowels of time. With it I will go down 
as deep as hell.” 

“And as high as heaven?’ questioned Ortnitz, not very 
mirthfully. 

The Realist answered nothing but with a gesture of despair 
mounted his horse and, followed by his adherents, departed 
toward the West. 

Then Ortnitz turned to a far more timid being whose dented 
and flimsy shield bore the device of a crumbling ivory tower. 
A single white poppy lay sheathed in his painted scabbard, and 
he was continually discarding and readjusting variously 
colored spectacles. 

“Do you not heed him, beau sire,” exclaimed this woeful 
but still militant minnesinger, “do you not heed a syllable of 
his mangled prose. For that which lives to-day is only an 
echo of what has died—eh, how many times—and all this that 
seems sO permanent is nothing more than the echo of its ghost. 
For—look you, messire, what is reality but the shadow of 
romance, a shadow that most men take for the substance. 
These actual adventures, physical encounters, journeyings of 
the flesh—they are pallid things compared to the imagined 
Odysseys. Give up this brutal and flagitious search. Come 
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back with me, master, and behold grass that never fades, love 
that never deceives, a world without smirch or squalor. Come 
‘back with me, and you shall scale insurmountable summits, 
swim lakes of blood, plunge through hurricanes of fire, possess 
all women, surpass all heroes. You shall do all this without 
leaving your hearth.” 

“And what potent agency will you summon to accomplish 
these not undistinguished miracles?” inquired Ortnitz. 

He answered: “The myths and annals of the past.” 

“An indubitable magic, O dusty dreamer. Yet I am bound 
for present dangers, newer hazards. For I am Ortnitz and I 
follow after the unattainable end of which no man ever has 
had cognizance. Will you not throw away your variously 
tinted spectacles and follow me who am not altogether blind?” 

The Romanticist answered nothing but, with a gesture of 
dismay, mounted his horse and, followed by his adherents, 
departed toward the East. 

Then spoke another. 

““Nay,—ho, and even were the fellow less pitifully his own 
fool, you answered him rightly, messire, and you are well rid 
of him and his wistful tribe!” 

This was a lank individual with womanish hands and rouged 
lips. He was clad in a brocaded golden stuff that shimmered 
upon him like scales on a yellow serpent and from time to time 
he sipped at a curiously carved vial labeled “Poison.” 

“Hah, what should such a maudlin evader know of Beauty? 
His luke-warm world has none of it,” cried this fantastic mad- 
man. “Come with me, master, and you shall live not unmoved 
among extraordinary hungers, strange and perverse desires. 
In my demesne, day never dawns and sunlight is unknown. 
Great evil flowers, undreamed of here, add their hot fragrance 
to the spicy night. There our bodies, capable of new and 
curious pleasures, will lie among lace and lilies, caressed by 
queens and the hands of queens’ daughters. Virgin harlots 
with breasts like boys’ will dance for us beneath a ring of 
moons while nightingales go mad. Come,” he cried with a wan 
rapture, ‘we shall hear black masses sung in forests whose 
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design was Time’s contemporary and where all uncreated 
loveliness lies hidden. There, by the Terrible Tree, will we 
find red Lilith who, rejected by Adam for a white and simper- 
ing Eve, assumed the form of a snake and thus rid Paradise 
of its tepid inhabitants. There, master, you shall never grow 
sane and temperate and old, but pass from fever to fever, fed 
by fantastic cravings, roused and rejuvenated by the insatiety 
of sin.” 

For a moment Ortnitz meditated, while a shadow no larger 
than a crow’s foot crept into the corner of his eyes. 

“Pardieu,” he answered at length, “but I am no longer young 
enough for such a high-flying eternity. These are pretty 
passions you offer me, to be sure, and I would be the last to 
examine them too circumspectly, but still,” Ortnitz estimated 
drily, “but still it is not sin alone will bring me to a heaven, 
however scarlet it may prove to be. What stock have you of 
innocence? Can you not show me an unaffected virtue or two 
and a paltry half-dozen of assorted simplicities ?” 

The Decadent answered nothing but, with a gesture of dis- 
dain, mounted his horse and, followed by his adherents, 
departed toward the South. 

Then up spoke the last and youngest leader of them, sweep- 
ing a viola d’amore that had but one string. His face was 
smooth and more asexual than an angel’s and his thick hair 
shone like a tossing flame. Sang this one: 

“Goodness and beauty and truth. ... Where? Well, but 
only in song? ... Honor, Nobility, Youth, Goodness and 
Beauty—and Truth—shrink from man’s clutches. In sooth, 
no one can hold them for long. . . . Goodness and Beauty 
and Truth wear well. But only in Song!” 

“A skeptical though neatly joined triolet,” smiled Ortnitz. 
“But you talk in riddles, my fine young poet, for all your 
cynically smooth generalities. Yet why should I desist? And 
for what, more specifically, would you have me abandon my 
quest for truth, justice and those ultimates which are the 
pavement and the pillars of heaven?” 

Thus answered the minstrel : 
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“T offer you more than earthly riches in coin that none but 
the poet pays:—Freedom from all the stings and itches of 


every trivial splutter and blaze; a cup of healing; a stirrup of 


praise; a mood to meet the challenge of pleasure; a lilt to the 
feet of dragging days—all in the heart of a minstrel’s measure.” 

Said Ortnitz: “That is indeed much to promise.” 

‘But the youth continued : 

“I offer you more. I offer you niches where a sour world’s 
grumbling never strays; where ripples a mirthful music which 
is an echo of man’s first laughter that plays in various keys 
and secret ways. There still is a land of Light and Leisure 
(if you will pardon so moldy a phrase) all in the heart of 
a minstrel’s measure.” 

Said Ortnitz: “A great deal, to be sure. At the same 
time—” His interjection was abbreviated by the poet who 
pursued his rhapsody, crying: 

“T offer all that ever bewitches the mind of man from its 
yeas and nays. To the poet, immortal hemistitches; to the 
soldier, conquest crowned with the bays; to the lover, the 
breath of a thousand Mays; to the boy, a jingle of buried 
treasure; to the cheated and broken, a merciful haze. All in 
the heart of a minstrel’s measure. 

“Master, I offer what never decays though all else wither. 
Master, what says your will to the magics that quicken and 
raise all in the heart of a minstrel’s measure?” 

He paused. 

“My will says no, although my heart approves the purport 
as well as the burden of your ballade,” replied Ortnitz not 
dispassionately. “But I must go further than this place, even 
after the unattainable end, and I find little comfort and less 
pleasure in the doing of it, and I would you were coming 
with me.” 

The Lyricist answered nothing but, without lowering his 
eyes, came closer to Ortnitz. And Ortnitz saw why he would 
have to make the journey without him, and he spoke: 

“And so, farewell, you who dream in rhyme, for I see your 
heaven will always be here, an overwordy and somewhat silly 
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Nirvana but—God help me !—a lovelier place than I have ever 
known. And so farewell.” 

And the last poet answered: 

“Farewell, Duke Ortnitz, farewell, unhappy clay that seeks 
what it can never find. Farewell, dreamer whose dreams are 
ten times more pitiful than mine for that yours have reason 
but no rhyme. Surely you will go for a while—as long as 
this niggardly life will allow, it may be—half-disillusioned, 
half-desperately, questing some comforting finality, some 
assurance in a world of illimitable perplexities and con- 
tradictions. Surely you will be buffeted here and there, search- 
ing vainly for the secret of those cryptic platitudes that enliven 
religion, wars, persecutions, lynchings and all other such high 
crusades. And to what end? Eh, sirs, you will go down a 
bitterer man than you are now—a preposterous but not un- 
heroic creature. And so I cry farewell with laughing pity, 
but with envy, too.” 


Now the tale tells that Ortnitz was quite alone amid the 
circle of hazel trees. And, after he had stood there until 
the wings of the Lyricist’s white horse were no longer dis- 
cernible in the sky, Ortnitz went about his last conjuration 
with a sadder but no less determined expression. It was a 
blasphemous and appalling ritual, which it is neither essential 
nor wise to record. But, after the final ceremonies had been 
performed with a queerly constructed crystal of sphalerite, and 
the jintsan root shaped like a man had come to life and set 
about that which was necessary, the waters of the pool were 
lifted. They grew solid, formed into steps, one ripple fol- 
lowing another, until Ortnitz beheld an extraordinary glassy 
stair-case leading straight toward the zenith. With a not un- 
natural wonder, he ascended. 

For nine and ninety days and no one knows how many 
nights, Ortnitz climbed those watery stairs. At length he came 
to the threshold of heaven. He knocked. There was no answer. 
Then, raising his voice, he cried, “I am Ortnitz, and I have 
come to learn of what miraculous composition and in what 
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unlikely manner were designed those elements of truth, justice 
and goodness which are the pavement and the pillars of heaven.” 

There was no answer. 

Then Ortnitz noticed that the hinges of the gate were rusty 
and that the huge door itself stood slightly ajar. Leaning his 
body against it, he pushed it open and entered while space 
rang with an insane creaking. Ortnitz stood astounded. The 
place was empty. A few spiders were spinning in what seemed 
to be an abandoned and primitive courtyard. There were 
neither pillars nor pavement. And Ortnitz, according to the 
Volundarkvidha, returned to Storysende. 

Thus it was in the old days. 
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FOURTH INTERMISSION 


“You do not look as enthusiastic as I had hoped,” said my 
guiding spirit after he had stopped reading. 

“No,” I answered, “I have not lost my admiration for this 
web of words, but I am afraid I am not medieval enough to 
live comfortably in such a tapestry. I have not sufficient poetry 
in my nature for such highly colored prose; I am too dull 
a doggerel.” 

“Granting that,” he murmured with a benigh tolerance, 
“what would you have?” 

“T don’t know exactly,” I hesitated, rubbing an astral chin, 
“T am sure I could never learn to talk this language. I do 
not understand its signs and symbolic velleities ; the whole thing 
seems perversely cryptic and cabalistic. You see, I’m an 
American to begin with—much too provincial for Provence— 
and, coming from the state of Missouri, I. . .” 

“Wait—I have an idea,” interrupted the angel with no little 
animation. “I think I know the very place for you. How 
would you like to dwell in the realist’s mid-western Heaven?” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you have a special heaven 
for mid-westerners?” I gasped. 

“Not for strictly geographical mid-westerners,” he replied 
with a suspicion of a smile. “But ever since the success of 
your Main Street, Moon Calf, Poor White, Miss Lulu Bett 
and others, that region has become fixed in the literary 
firmament. There was nothing else to do but recognize it 
officially and make the necessary arrangements. The structure, 
I warn you, is by no means completed ; the architecture is rather 
sketchy, and the material itself is not distinguished by its finish. 
But you, doubtless, are not over-particular. If you will step 
TS Ways. 
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THE HEAVEN OF MEAN STREETS 


A place of crude color and primitive contrasts. A place, 
indefinite in area and uncertain in its geography, that looked 
like the meeting-ground and battle-field of a hundred cultures. 
This apotheosis of the Middle West seemed reared indifferently 
upon the black mudbanks of the Missouri River, the blare and 
windy energy of northern Illinois, the gaunt stretches of 
Minnesota, the epic prairies of Nebraska. A _helter-skelter 
combination of parochial village, stark countryside and cheap, 
gritty industrial town—the triumph of the booster over the 
backwoodsman, the pioneer supplanted by the press-agent. 
Even the ground had no uniformity. Here ran a wooden pave- 
ment with several boards broken and clumps of weeds sprouting 
in the irregular gaps between the planks; beyond it was 
trampled dirt, a yellow soil, untilled and stony; opposite, a 
smug concrete sidewalk with a “parking” of grass was lined 
with sickly trees on which the aphis had been at work. 

The architecture—if one could call it that—was similarly 
nondescript. Ramshackle, unpainted, box-like houses stood 
among garish two-story brick groceries, with signs of the 
B.P.O.E. and Knights of Pythias above the bleached awnings, 
or leaned apathetically against The Eureka Garage with its 
grease-blackened, slippery floor. A third generation farm- 
house squirmed between The Nemo Moving Picture Palace 
with its tawdry electric sign in which eight of the bulbs were 
missing and The Paris Emporium, whose half-washed win- 
dows displayed assorted fly-spotted packages of garden-seeds, 
faded cotton blankets, overalls with metal buckles showing a 
film of rust, gray hot-water bottles, a tray of tarnished plated- 
post link-buttons, several bolts of plaid ginghams and two 
strips of wrinkled fly-paper on one of which a large wasp 
was buzzing incongruously. 

One could see the interior of these houses. . . . The musty 
bedrooms with their broken rocking-chairs, their chromo- 
lithographs of Rosa Bonheur’s “Horse Fair” on one wall and 
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a water-stained engraving of General Lee’s Surrender on the 
other. The dining-room with tasteless food gulped noisily by 
people to whom “taste” was an effeminate affectation, its 
shoddily upholstered chairs with the imitation leather peeling 
off at the corners, its broken cuckoo clock with its listless 
pendulum, its plated silver fruit dish standing with a dull 
dignity and eternal emptiness on a rickety sideboard. The 
parlor with its dirty portiéres, its green plush sofa from which 
the nap had long since been worn, the bright mahogany up- 
right piano, metallically out of tune and the false ebony missing 
from the lowest C sharp key, the curio cabinet, a nightmare 
of scrolls with its five shelves of souvenirs, cardboard jewel- 
boxes encrusted with shells, pewter spoons showing a bas-relief 
view of the Washington Monument, a filigree-wire brooch that 
spelled “Minnie,” a Columbian half-dollar mounted in a bezel 
as a charm, a thick red glass tumbler with the words “Greetings 
from Sioux City Fair” etched in white. . . . 

“And for this,’ a voice was saying with ghostly shudders, 
“Davy Crockett tamed the wilderness and Ponce de Leon 
died to discover the fountain of eternal youth. For this shrine 
of sodden respectability and standardized negation, Sappho 
burned, Rome fell and Da Vinci planned his most fantastic 
dreams!” 

It was a girlish figure that spoke. Trig, bright-eyed, poised 
like a humming-bird ready to dart off at a tangent, with a 
rather sentimental chin and a batik blouse, she seemed like a 
cross between a sublimated sophomore and an enthusiastic 
catalogue of the Roycrofters Arts and Crafts Association. 

“I imagine—er—it must be,” I stammered, “surely you are 
Mrs. Carol Kennicott?” 

“How did you know?” she answered, with a ripple of sur- 
prise. “But that doesn’t matter. Of course Iam. And I’m 
frightfully glad to see you. When did you come? And can 
I show you around?” 

“Thanks. Id be delighted. And this is your heaven?” 

“Heaven forbid!” she shuddered visibly. “This is the place 
we transplanted Middle Westerners keep as an Awful Example. 
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We only come here when we are in danger of slipping into 
our mundane apathy or when we need material for our celestial 
novels. You see the realistic method has its penalties. Now 
our real heaven— But do come along and let me show you.” 

We walked past several greasy cross streets, littered with 
unshaded “community buildings,” tin cans and asthmatic Fords. 
And then, suddenly—! 

“,.. and that structure which looks like the Parthenon 
remodeled by Robert Edmond Jones,” she was saying as I 
emerged from a dazzled unconsciousness, “is Axel Egge’s 
General Music Store with the loveliest assortment of Self- 
Playing Harps you ever heard. We have two at home. You 
ought to see Will working the pedals while he runs off “The 
Rosary.’ That replica of St. Mark’s ornamented with busts 
of Pestalozzi, Dalcroze, Montessori, Froebel and Freud, is the 
school building erected by the Sacred Seventeen. That large 
octagonal field, flanked by Ionic columns, is the Isadora Dun- 
can Stadium where we have our weekly meetings of the 
Y.P.A.A.A.A.—the Young People’s Esthetic and Athletic 
Association, you know. The baths of Caracalla? Oh, you 
mean Ezra Stowbody’s First Celestial Bank. Impressive, don’t 
you think? That row of Devonshire cottages? We’re rather 
proud of that bit—it is Ye Streete of Lyttle Shoppes, full of 
quaint things and the loveliest reproductions of near antiques. 
That vista of Oriental arcades is our parking space for fiery 
chariots designed by Lee Simonson. The fountain is by Rodin 
after a sketch by Raymie Wutherspoon. That heroic statue 
of the western world is the work of Paul Darde. He calls it 
The Pipes of Pan-America. So symbolic, isn’t it? And that 
group of neo-Aztec residences by Frank Wright—” 

“Why—hello, Carrie! Didn’t know you were out for a 
stroll. How’s tricks today—huh?” It was a gruff, kindly 
voice emanating from a tied-and-dyed toga. 

“Oh, Will, how you startled me! I had no idea—oh, allow 
me to present my husband, Dr. Kennicott.” 

“Glad t’ meet any friend of Carrie’s. How’re you making 
out? Been here long? Ain’t it a dream of a place? Greatest 
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little spot in all creation, I’ll say. Darn artistic, every inch of 
it and not a plank-walk in miles. Full of up-and-coming 
people, too. Lewis—you know—the famous author of— 
what’s the name of that book, Carrie, the one you and the 
Thanatopsis Club enjoyed so much?—well, he lives here. 
Wouldn’t change, he says, for any place in Heaven. Tried 
’em all, but he’s back here to stay—you can see him most any 
time floating along the avenue talking to the real estate boys— 
just plain folks like the rest of ’em. And say, has Carrie 
shown you our new shack? What? Well, you come right 
along and—” 

“But don’t you think,” I stammered, “that if I accepted your 
kind offer—” 

“Why, Lord love you, brother, don’t worry yourself about 
that. You just hop along and take pot-luck with us. No 
trouble at all—not by a long shot! We'll shake up a cup of 
nectar and some boiled ambrosia if there’s nothing else. You 
come right up and— Well, look who’s here! If it ain’t Juanita 
Haydock and Rita Simons all dressed up and no place to go. 
Where you been, ladies? Stand and deliver—an open con- 
fession, you know, is good for the soul.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing very improper,” giggled Rita, “we’ve been 
over to the Bernard Shaw Heaven to hear him read the pre- 
face to his latest drama of religion and the race. ‘Back to 
the Protoplasm,’ he calls it. An awful bore. Shaw is getting 
frightfully dull, don’t you think? And so sentimental!” 

“Tt isn’t his old-fashioned sentiment that I object to,” Juanita 
Haydock contributed in her high cackle, “it does him credit, 
poor dear. It’s his public-school ideas! I suppose there was a 
time when the man was amusing, but his trick of stating the 
obvious in terms of the scandalous (you remember the once 
wicked phrase in The American Mercury) is really too 
provincial.” 

“That’s true,” Carol hurriedly assented; “his influence on 
the Neighborhood Heaven has been anything but the best. 
It used to be such a lovely experimental center for newly 
incubated prose poems and plastiques. But ever since he and 
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Dunsany have been helping them put on their bills, there’s 
practically no chance for the younger writer—not that I am in 
‘any hurry to see my few things produced (and I would simply 
have to have the right atmosphere)—but it’s too bad to see 
how they are pandering to the most commonplace and con- 
ventional tastes.” 

“Yes!” chimed in Rita, “could anything be more bourgeois 
than ‘Reigen’ or those other Schnitzler plays they gave 
last week?” 

“Or those hackneyed monodramas by Evreinof,” flung out 
Juanita, “with outmoded settings by Gordon Craig. Next, I 
suppose they'll trot out a back-number like Reinhardt and have 
him put on things that have been done to death like Hardy’s 
‘Dynasts.’ If it weren’t for you, Carol, they’d be trying to 
foist that sort of half-baked fare on our own Drama League.” 

“Ves,” agreed Rita, “if it weren’t for you—” 

“T suppose, Mrs. Kennicott,” I interrupted, “that you are the 
god—lI should say the goddess—of this particular Nirvana.” 

Jo Pele aan 

“She certainly ought to be if she isn’t,” Carol’s henchwomen 
chorused. 

“The fact is,” added the doctor, “you’ve opened up a rather 
sore topic that’s just coming to a head. As things are, there’re 
too many claimants to the so-to-speak throne. ’Course there’s 
no question who’s entitled to it. Before Carrie came here, what 
sort of place was this, anyway? A kidney-colored, slab-sided 
dump that might have been Paradise to a poor white like Hugh 
McVey but hopeless for any live, art-loving guys. Beauty, 
hell! None in a million miles and no one around with enough 
nerve or gumption to find any. Along comes this little lady, 
stirs up a lot of old Scandahoofians, puts pep into a bunch of 
hexes and grinds that only think of getting the world’s work 
done, fills this dried-up burg with a real honest-to-God pride 
in itself, puts her shoulder to the job and digs in. And to- 
day— Well-l-1.”. He waved a proud and comprehensive arm 
with a gesture that lost a little of its confidence as its sweep 
met the figure of a tall, lean man with a shambling gait and a 
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long, serious face. “Sorry, McVey, didn’t see you coming.” 

“That’s all right,” said Hugh. “That’s all right.” A lump 
arose in Hugh’s throat and for a moment he was torn with 
silence and self-pity. He thought of the old days in heaven 
before the coming of Carol, and of the old days on earth before 
the coming of industry, before the time of the mad activities, 
before the Winesburgs and Picklevilles had grown into the 
Daytons, the Akrons and all the shrill new towns scattered 
over the flat lands. He thought of the time when a quiet light 
used to play over the men and women walking on country 
roads and moonlit hills, working in the fields, hooking rag 
rugs, making shoes, believing in a God and dreaming great 
and serious dreams. From all sides, today, he heard the 
clamor of a swifter age shouting at him in a voice that spoke 
of huge numbers in a terrible, mechanical definiteness. He 
witnessed the erection of new systems and movements that 
were demolished as fast as they were put up. He saw men, 
massed in some gigantic machine, cutting and grinding their 
way through other men. He saw the crushed bodies, heard 
the unuttered cries of the defeated and trampled millions. 

“TI guess you're right,” he said at last, “it’s your place, not 
mine. I ain’t fitten for it. It was too much for me down 
there. And it’s too fancy up here. I ain’t fitten for it.” 

“But surely, Mr. McVey,” I objected, “you don’t intend to 
renounce your claim so lightly. If you were the presiding 
Genius of this Heaven, you could easily invent something that 
would turn these mean streets into ambling roads as quickly 
as Mrs. Kennicott has changed them into brisk boulevards.” 

“Thanks. But it wouldn’t be right. I ain’t much of a hand 
at running things. Besides, I promised Clara to get out of 
politics. I ain’t fitten for it. Clara and I are pulling for some 
one we can understand.” 

“Which means?” 

“Meaning that I’m withdrawing in favor of this lady here.” 
He indicated an olive-colored woman, once handsome, with a 
flat chest and eyes that wavered between being wistful and 
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determined, a woman who had drifted noiselessly to where 


they were standing. “I mean Miss Lulu Bett.” 


The other members of the group gasped. Carol shuddered. 
“Uh—but dear Lulu doesn’t know a thing about city-planning 
or eugenics or community kitchens or Keats or intensive 
recreation or how to put on a Morris Dance or Motherhood 
Endowment or Pageants for the Poor or—” 

“Oh, no,” Lulu disclaimed. “Of course I don’t know any- 
thing about such things. I suppose there’s lots of other things 
I'd better know, too. But I did see some dances. It was in 
Savannah. Savannah, Georgia. I don’t know the names of 
all the different dances they did, but there were a good many. 
And they were real pretty.” 

Never a skilled conversationalist, Lulu paused, conscious of 
the fact that the topic was not quite exhausted. Then she 
gulped and went on, “There was a large band playing, too. 
I don’t know how many musicians they had in it, but there 
were a good many. It was in a big hotel and the room was 
too crowded. We’’—she flushed suddenly—“my first husband 
and I—TI think it was my first husband, although the play and 
the book the lady wrote about me mixed me up sort of about 
myselfi—we were watching the dancing. I was ashamed at 
first. I started to get up. Then I set down. I made up my 
mind to see what there was. I said I was going to learn all 
I could from Savannah, Georgia. I did.” 

“And is that all you learned?” Carol smiled, not without 
a thin coating of ice about the question. 

“Oh, no,” Lulu answered with even more of her usual 
innocence. “After my second marriage’—she gulped again, 
turning a dull brick color—“T either married Mr. Cornish who 
kept music or I re-married Mr. Deacon—the author got me 
confused about it and I’m not sure which—well, we came to 
New York City, New York. We stayed there five days. I 
liked it. They had some lovely views there and there were a 
lot of people in the streets all the time. And it was too hot.” 

“And the result of your metropolitan researches—” Carol 
proceeded remorselessly. 
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“Well, we went to a lot of little places to eat. Mostly down 
in cellars with candles. They had queer names. One of them 
was like a ship and the waiters were dressed like pirates. It 
was just like a play. And everybody talked. They didn’t do 
anything. They talked about what you said. About pageants” 
—Lulu pronounced it “payjunts”—“and the state’s babies and 
why the City Hall should be done over by a—I think they 
said—Compressionist, and—” 

“She’s right.” This was Felix Fay, a slim young man, care- 
less as to dress and yet both conscious and proud of his 
carelessness. A shock of insurgent hair and the eyes of a 
dreamer coming slowly face to face with reality. 

“She’s right. Main Street or Greenwich Village; it is only 
a difference of longitude and—in both senses of the word— 
latitude. You flatter yourselves that you are ‘advanced,’ that 
you have acquired social contacts or social consciousness. But 
what are you, underneath this veneer of culture? Carol, adrift 
ona rose-water sea of dreams, Hugh stumbling darkly among 
his own machines—Moon-calves, all of you—even poor Lulu, 
lost in her childish fantasies. Worst of all, Carol! Crying 
not only for the moon—you see, even here, the significant 
symbol—but wailing for a new earth and a whole new set of 
constellations! If you really want a god—” 

“T suppose, young man, you could suggest the candidate,” 
sneered Dr. Kennicott. 

“T could,” returned Felix unabashed, “and I will. What we 
need in this place is air—lots of it—salt breezes to sweep out 
these musty fantasies. We need a harsher, a more pragmatic, 
realism; a combination, if you can stand it, of Karl Marx, 
Rabelais and Friedrich Nietzsche.” 

“And you got the nerve to suggest that you—” 

“Not at all,” calmly continued Felix, “I propose H. L. 
Mencken, the wild Webster of the American Language.” 

“Mencken?” gasped the others, and “Mencken?” spluttered 
Kennicott with sudden exasperation, “‘why—that’s impossible. 
He’s too—er—vulgar, he ain’t got the right idea at all. He’s 
clever enough—oh, I'll admit that—but when it comes to the 
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things that count, the big things like reverence and uplift and 
respect for women and civic pride and patriotism, why, he 
“isn’t there at all! Besides, what right has he got in a Middle 
Western Heaven? Ain’t he from Baltimore?” 

“And if I am,” retorted a voice, well oiled with indignation 
and Pilsner, a voice that emanated from a heavy-set individual 
who seemed to be a combination of a visiting privat-docent and 
a seraphic butcher-boy who had just left the schnitzel at the 
wrong address, “what if I am, my masters, originally a citizen 
of the great Sahara of the South? Did I not bang the drum 
for every Westerner who lifted himself by sheer mule-power 
above the run of jackasses and old maids of both sexes? Did 
I not champion Dreiser’s hinterland before he suffered from 
delusions of grandeur, when any one engaged in such a 
crusade was howled down and accused of sedition, free love, 
héliogabalisme, obstructing the traffic in cheap fiction, obscenity, 
loss of critical manhood, moral turpitude, anarchy, inciting to 
riot and mayhem? Finally, did I not trek through the sodden 
Corn and Bible belt to discover Chicago and hail it as America’s 
literary center?” 

“But,” I interposed, “Mr. Kennicott thinks that your stand- 
ards might find more appreciative audiences in—er—less 
sanctified centers than Heaven.” 

“Bah!” snapped Mencken, “even Brander Matthews would 
know better than that! What this place needs is a little force 
majeure to free it from its blubbering Sklavenmoral. It would 
be vastly more dignified and downright entertaining if we could 
get rid of the rumble-bumble of the pious snouters, the gaudy 
bombast of the malignant moralists, the obtuse and sniveling 
taradiddle, the absurd hogwallowing, the balderdash, the pish- 
posh, the abracadabra, the hocus-pocus, the blaa-blaa and 
cavortings of all whoopers and snorters, of the rabble-rousers, 
bogus rosicrucians, ku-kluxers, well-greased tear-squeezers, 
parlor pundits and boob-bumpers. 

“The quackery, hugger-mugger idealism, and bumptiousness 
of a so-called democratic heaven is pathetic. Worse, it is 
grotesque. In the course of a mere score of years we have 
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been lamentably intrigued by a dozen messianic hallucinations ; 
we have allowed ourselves to be caressed impartially and in 
turn by the shibboleths of Tolstoy, Pastor Wagner, Drs. 
Palladino, Maeterlinck, Metchnikoff, Bergson, the Emanuel 
Movement, Eucken, Veblen, Dalcroze, Isadora Duncan, Tagore, 
Freud and half a hundred other visiting boudoir-swamis, 
studio-psychics, jitney messiahs. . . . We are constantly being 
bussed and bemused by the hopelessly mediocre. We have a 
prodigious appetite to be fooled, tricked, bamboozled and dou- 
ble-crossed, in short, to be ignominiously but thoroughly horn- 
swoggled. Hence, we swallow, with unconcealed gusto, the 
pious garglings of the Sunday afternoon sentimentalists, the 
windy platitudes and hollow stuff of any gaudy romanticism 
as long as it is soothing. Hence, the local peasantry grows more 
and more inclined to the cackle and clowning of every cheap- 
jack, punchinello, mountebank and booby, and hence sinks in its 
own soughs of booming and asinine fol-de-rol. The boobery 
has a positive genius for scorning whatever is genuine or first- 
rate. It holds beauty to be unbusiness-like, decorative, distract- 
ing and hence immoral; its anesthesia to the arts is invariably 
one hundred percent. It is as unintelligent as a senator or a 
boy-orator fresh from the Chautauquas; it is the chief actor in 
a bawdy farce, a seborrhea on the face of Nature, a gawky 
villager who sees Love only as the divine Shadchen, a tragic 
dill-pickle, a snitcher, a smut-hound, in brief, an ass. Consider 
the way it has consistently lauded the adenoidal tenors of 
American literature and has shut the door in the faces of such 
rare but indubitable genii as Poe, Hearn, Whitman and the 
serious side of—God save the Mark!—Twain. Consider the 
reception accorded Dreiser’s ‘Sister Carrie.” Or Norris’s ‘Mc- 
Teague.” Or Conrad’s ‘Heart of Darkness.’ Or Sandburg’s 
“Chicago Poems.’ The thing is incredible, stupendous, fantastic, 
unglaublich, Gargantuan, kolossal—but nevertheless true.” 

“And what,” Kennicott rejoined with more than the 
suspicion of a sneer, “are you going to do about it?” 

“First,” replied Mencken, “I shall pay a visit to the presid- 
ing Stammvater and lay before him my plans for draining 
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the body politic of its virulent glycosuria. Next I will broach 
—somewhat gingerly—a scheme to plow through the ranks, 


_ and weed out all those who suffer from comstockery, mega- 


lomania, right-thinking, the itch-to-reform, chemical purity, 
belief in the soul or share, in any way, the bovine honor and 
complacency of the herd. I have various suggestions as to a 
sweet and soulful euthanasia. I, myself, once proposed whole- 
sale lynchings, volunteering to string up half the community 
of a small town in Maryland at the local opera house and sell 
tickets to the other half at five dollars per capita. It promised 
to be a profitable venture and a good show. ... I throw out 
the suggestion and pass on. Next, I will exhibit a machine, 
designed by myself and Bernard Shaw out of Nietzsche, which 
will effectually apply the slapstick to the posterior elevation 
of poets, cabots, Shakespearian cuties, Chautauquan schlemihis, 
Southerners and other such pretty fellows and, as the late 
General Grant has it somewhere, give them a kick in the 
kishgiss. For one thing, I will make everybody listen to daily 
concerts confined to the quartets of Papa Haydn, the lieder of 
Richard Strauss, the nine symphonies of the immortal Ludwig. 
For another, I will show them that Man, for all his flashy 
chivalry which invariably bites in the clinches, is capable of 
appreciating fine letters, the sensuous ebb and flow of syllables, 
the beautiful if polygamous marriage of nouns and adjectives, 
verbs, adverbs, prepositions, pronouns, exclamations, articles, 
participles, infinitives, possessives, conjunctions. I will read 
them the files of what used to be The Smart Set and strike a 
responsive chord of Eh major in the dumb breasts of janitors, 
soda-clerks, mouzhiks, Methodists, book-salesmen, officers of 
the Elks and duly elected members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Even college professors may feel a stir of life. 
I do not say that I can pump up sufficient energy to destroy, 
at one blow, all the malaises and bugaboos that inhibit these 
provinces. I do say that, once my campaign is in full swing, 
I will tear off the tin halos and false whiskers of the Puritan—” 

He got no further. The last word seemed to inflame his 
listeners with amazing vigor. Although a unanimity of opinion 
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was evident, each one was so eager to pay his tribute of 
invectives that the air thickened with fragments like “glib 
dunderheads” . . . “pious hypocrites”... “You've got a 
Puritan complex yourself.” ... “filthy and blackmailing 
crusaders—God save us all!” .. . “drown them in cold tea— 
in Puritannic acid!” ... “Consider, also...” ... “To the 
Puritan all things are impure!” 

The crowd was growing larger, the exclamations louder. 
Mencken, banging a bass-drum which he had hidden beneath 
his overcoat, began whistling the Marche des “Davidsbiindler” 
contre les Philistins. Carol Kennicott and Felix Fay unfurled 
banners with screaming slogans while Hugh McVey tore off 
his jacket to display a flaming red undershirt. A shot was 
fired—then others. Possibly, they were blank cartridges; but 
I was taking no chances. “If this is Heaven,” I gasped to my 
companion, “give me—” 

But my mentor had vanished. My heart lost several beats 
before I saw him. He was slipping out the back-door. I agreed 
with him. He was an excellent guide. 
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A NOTE ON PREVIEWING 


A preview is, as its name implies, the opposite of a review. 
It is, in short, an anticipatory consideration of an (as yet) 
uncreated piece of work. A review is, by the very necessity 
of its prefix, a backward glance over tilled fields; the preview, 
gazing ahead at still unbroken soil, is essentially far more 
forward-looking. 

Previewing, in spite of its possibilities, has had few prac- 
titioners. And this is strange, for its advantages are obvious. 
For one thing, no one can accuse the previewer of being a 
merely destructive critic; his creation is implicit in his criticism. 
For another thing, he never need skim the publisher’s note or 
the first chapters of a book before formulating his theories 
of the volume—he need not even confine himself to the printed 
page; his range of interest is not cribbed, cabined or confined 
by anything but the limits of his imagination. A further 
advantage is the previewer’s freedom from any code or canon 
of critical conduct. He need fear neither ethical indiscretions 
or legal libels; the unwritten word is his unwritten law. 

What a library these unwritten books would make! No 
previewer’s astral shelves would be complete without George 
Moore’s privately conceived and privately printed version of 
Paul and Virginia, G. K. Chesterton’s religious romance of a 
billiard-room called The Ball and the Cue, an anthology of 
The World’s Worst Poetry, edited by H. L. Mencken, a 
collection of angry reactionary essays on liberalism by Paul 
Elmer More entitled New Republicans and Sinners, an ex- 
haustive appreciation, The Art of David Belasco by the 
denunciatory George Jean Nathan, What I Owe Henry by 
Fannie Hurst, President Coolidge by Lytton Strachey... . 


An ardent previewer, by the very force of his feelings and the 


intensity of his forecasts, may actually will such books into 
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following five previews are presented without further 
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WOODROVIAN POETRY * 


It was a happy though somewhat belated thought to bring 
together the eighteen poets here assembled and to present their 
latest work not only as a revelation to the new world but as 
a challenge to the old. Obviously taking its cue from the 
various anthologies that have been coming over from England 
and, more directly, from The Lloyd-Georgians (the left wing 
secession of a group well known in the late ’teens), this volume 
aims to do for contemporary Americans what has already 
been done for our transatlantic cousins. But the anonymous 
editor is far more catholic. He writes, in his Prefatory Note, 
“The object of Woodrovian Poetry is to give, first, a survey 
of the work written in the last two years by some of our more 
authoritative poets; second, to show, by its very differences 
in taste, form, temper and subjects, the variegated vigor of the 
most athletic of our arts.” The editor’s catholicity is illustrated 
more sharply by his inclusions. Thus Theodosia Garrison 
appears alphabetically between Robert Frost and Orrick Johns. 
The easy-selling patterns of Berton Braley follow the three 
involuted tone-poems by Conrad Aiken and precede the 
cloisonné fantasies of Maxwell Bodenheim. “It is not 
intended,” argues the editor, “to place emphasis on any 
particular group or tendency. On the contrary, if an honest 
appraisal of national culture is desired, one must receive the 
popular with the same enthusiasm that, in these times, one 
extends to the bizarre; the contributors to The Saturday 
Evening Post are surely no less representative or racy than 
those of The Littlest Review.” 

The volume itself is, as might be expected, a strange medley 
of achievement and mere effort; it is by turns “different” and 
indifferent. Turn to the twenty pages allotted to Vachel 
Lindsay. The first four poems are in his most metallic and 


1Woodrovian Poetry. A Biennial. Washington, D. C. The Printers’, 
Proofreaders’ and Publishers’ Soviet; Branch 16. 
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moralizing vein; I doubt whether he has ever written anything 
less worthy of print and paper than “The Poison Weed” which 
is dedicated to the Springfield Chapter of the Anti-Tobacco 
League. But the other pages give us this lusty singer in his 
best and most whimsical voice. His rollicking Afro-American 
version of The Song of Songs entitled “The Shimmying 
Shulamite” is only surpassed by that highly colored chant 
which concludes his group, “The Noah’s Ark Blues.” The 
mechanics are even simpler than those of “The Congo.” Ob- 
viously inspired by a trip to Coney Island with the Russian 
Ballet, it begins with variations on the old jingle: 


The animals went in two by two 
(Good-by, my lover, good-by). 

The camel, the cat and the kangaroo 
(Good-by, my lover, good-by). 


But the first section, with its broadly humorous catalog, is 
followed by a wilder and more fanciful flight. In this part, 
the souls of the animals reveal themselves and, in Lindsay’s 
not too subtle symbolism, become identified with their human 
prototypes. It is a glorious mélange of color, motion and 
metaphysics. The snake’s hiss makes a pattern that is crossed 
by the lion’s roar; the Chinese nightingales cry with a barbaric 
sweetness against a background of twittering and purring. 


And hiss, sang the cobras, 

Fliss ; 5 « isso. ~4Giitesee? . 2 

The craven-hearted gander surprised the salamander 
By turning round and hissing in a dozen different keys. 
PLAS 5 sais. TL ESSSS 5 rans EEESROS choc SERS ce 

The polar-bears, the bisons, the buffaloes and bees 
Began a mightly bumbling, 

And roaring and rumbling, 

And fumbling and snoring, 

And eagles, tired of soaring, 

Came tumbling to their knees. 

Rrerrrrr. .... Mtsss oS). Reverie les 
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The end of the poem is even more surprising. The apotheosis 
comes suddenly in the very midst of this lyric turbulence; a 
- glorification that turns the clangor to a burst of ecstasy. 


Through the honied heavens I could see them drive 

All the buzzing planets to a golden hive; 

Bees and bears among the stars were burning constellations, 
Lighting up the jungles and the new-born nations. 

Every swooping eagle was a flaming sun, 

Shining like a hero when the fight is won... 

And, above the ramparts of The Holy Wall, 

The White Dove of Beauty shone upon them all. 


Miss Lowell’s contributions are even more uneven in quality. 
Craftsmen will undoubtedly be interested in her experiments 
in post-Eurasian monorhymes, but the unprofessional poetry- 
lover will find little to excite him in these metronomic rhythms. 
Similarly puzzling is her interpretation of Prokofieff’s Gro- 
tesque for Two Bassoons, Concertina and Snare-drums which 
Miss Lowell has rendered “in the high pitched timbre of the 
neo-Javanese.” It is not always easy to follow such intricately 
embroidered lines as: 


A sulphur-yellow chord of the eleventh 
Twitches aside the counterpane. 

Blasts of a dead chrysanthemum, 

Blur. 

Whispers of mauve in a sow’s ear; 

Snort of a daffodil, 

Bluster of zinnias hurtling through nasal silences, 
Steeplejack in a lace cassock 

Pirouetting before a fly-blown moon. 
Soap-bubble groans where the wheezing planets 
Abandon the jig. 


But Miss Lowell is not always so cryptic. The six short 
poems in contrapolyphonic verprose (grouped under the 
appropriate title “Mice and Mandragora’”) are brilliant 
examples of her staccato idiom. I quote the last of these. 
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In the pause 

When you first came 

The stillness rang with the clashing of wine-cups. 
You spoke— 

And jonquil-trumpets blew dizzy bacchanals. 
You smiled— 

And drunken laughter 

Spilled over the edges of the gauffered night. 
Now you have gone, 

The dusk has lost its sparkle; 

My days are trickling water, 

Tepid and tasteless. 

But I am no longer thirsty. 


Most of the other poets seem to be marking time. James 
Oppenheim’s extended “Psalm for the New Cosmos” gives one 
the same impression that we have already received from his 
later work—a vision of Jehovah taking lessons in psycho- 
analysis from Walt Whitman. These are the first notes of 
the opening chorus: 


Yes, I say, to the dance of the stars! 

Yes to the sexual warmth of our mother, the sun; 
Yes, I shout, to the many-voiced longing which is life; 
Yes, I declare, to Creation! 

Who shall publish the dark heart of Chaos, 

And lay bare the secrets of Night? 


Edgar Lee Masters’ noble “Ode to Prohibition” (dedicated 
to William Jennings Bryan) has all this author’s early fire, but 
it is marred in places by the hortatory enthusiasm of the recent 
convert. William Rose Benét continues to commute between 
Hell Gate and Helicon on his four-cylinder unicorn. Willard 
Wattles of Kansas is a welcome addition (alphabetically, at 
least) to the line of famous W. W.’s that includes William 
Wordsworth, Walt Whitman; William Watson and Woodrow 
Wilson, Theodosia Garrison’s lyrics still read as if they were 
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composed on an automatic cash-register. Mr. Braley, it is 
evident, has availed himself of the Improved Graphomotor 
attachment for Tired Typewriters. E. A. Robinson, having 
exhausted the Arthurian legends, has gone back to the fall of 
Troy. Louis Untermeyer is still loudly and repetitively amazed 
at the liveliness of life, and John Hall Wheelock is still 
musically enchanted with the loveliness of death. 

Carl Sandburg is the only one of the sixteen who, while re- 
taining his own voice, has added some unsuspected quality to 
it. Few of his poems will rank higher than his “Nine Pieces 
from Sappho” which Sandburg has rendered into modern 
Chicago speech. Not since Wharton’s collection has any one 
done so much to revitalize what Palgrave called “the sweet 
lament of Lesbian love.” Sandburg avoids the pitfalls of sen- 
timentality which trapped Merivale and Symonds; Sappho, in 
his versions, is as throbbing and breathless as any girl late for 
her appointment on State Street. Particularly characteristic 
is his treatment of the second ode in Sapphic meter, the one 
which is even better known in Catullus’s imitation. This is 
Sandburg’s rendition: 


I’m telling you. 
That man who trails along with you 
Is better off than the governor of Idaho. 
He sits close 
And hears you laughing—a giggler, God knows, a giggler— 
And his troubles are as gone as yesterday, 
And the past is a scuttle of cinders. 


That’s what I hanker after. 

But when I get one slant at you, 

I can’t speak. 

Dust gets in my throat; 

My tongue breaks down in jabberings ; 

The flame in my right wrist and the fires in my left wrist run 
along my arms and legs. 

My ears ring; I go blind; drops come out on my forehead; I 
shake all over. I’m afraid of going nuts. 
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Get this. 

I want to chance everything. 

I want to say there’s a place out here with potato-blossoms and 
young frogs calling and nobody home but a red sun spilling 
hallelujahs over the prairie. 

I want to dance and sing: Shine All Over God’s Heaven. 

But something chokes me. 

I can’t act like I used to. 

I go yellow as grass when there’s no rain in July; 

All in... ab-so-lute-ly all in . . . no use, boy, no use. 

I’m telling you. 


It is difficult to understand why Robert Frost is represented 
by only one poem, and that one (“The Dried-up Spring”) ob- 
viously a product of his middle or Franconian period. Perhaps 
it is because of Frost’s distrust of groups—particularly his own. 
Or perhaps he himself is the anonymous editor. Whatever the 
reason, and in spite of other omissions (the air around Wash- 
ington Square will be a violent cobalt with the indignations 
of Alfred Kreymborg’s adherents!), the collection will take its 
place as one of the fifty-seven “unique and notable books of the 
year.” In its chaste binding of red, white and blue, it should 
appeal to both the intelligent student of native art and the 
reader of the editorials of the New York Times. Whatever 
else the Woodrovian era has lost, it has found its singers. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF VERSE? 


It was bound to come. And here, a solid four-hundred-and- 
fifty-page royal octavo, it is. Professor Harper Grenville’s 
calmly entitled The Manufacture of Verse is not so much a 
book as it is a calculated literary explosion; an astounding com- 
bination of manual, pattern-maker and hand-book containing 
Two Hundred Secrets of the Trade. Professor Grenville, 
who has returned after a sojourn in these nitid states to his 
chair at Monrovia University, begins with an ingenuous fore- 
word in which he submits the proposition, revolutionary in 
its simplicity, that... But let him speak for himself. 

“Before returning to Africa,” begins the professor, “I spent 
four sabbatical years reading the poetry in every magazine 
from The Atlantic Monthly to The Ginger Jar; attending (so 
far as geography would permit) every meeting of every Poetry 
Society ; studying, in short, the entire problem of supply and 
demand in what, as far as America is concerned, has grown to 
be not only a major occupation, but an essential industry. And 
I was struck, first of all, by the shocking inefficiency and waste 
in the manufacture as well as in the marketing of this staple 
product. What surprised me most was the utterly unsys- 
tematic method of assembling, the useless duplication, the un- 
coordinated and almost unconscious similarity. Surely a coun- 
try run by time-clocks, Babson reports, memory courses, con- 
servation committees and the Taylor System must realize that 
its poetry cannot be allowed to lag behind in the old haphazard 
‘write-as-the-mood-seizes-you’ gait! Something is needed for 
the double purpose of standardizing quality and speeding up 
production. It is in the hope of filling this only too evident 
need that the following chapters have been prepared.” 

Thus Professor Grenville’s stark little prologue. Without 


1The Manufacture of Verse; including a Preface on Weights and 
Measures, a Rhyming Dictionary for Vers Librists, and a Three Weeks’ 
Course for Beginners. By Harper Grenville, Litt.D., Monrovia, Liberia. 
Printed by the Author. 
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pausing for breath, he goes into action on the first page of the 
first chapter, which deals with Magazine Verse and is brusquely 
entitled At the Usual Rate per Line. 

“It is not too late, even in an age of conquering ideals,” he 
begins, “to be realistic. For better or for worse, the magazine 
sonnet, the rotund meditation, the sentimental fillers exist. 
What is more, they persist. There is a market for these wares ; 
they live because people like them, because there is a genuine 
demand for such merchandise. Obviously, our duty is to show 
how to meet that demand without the fumblings and faint 
strivings for originality that have characterized the past.” 
Whereupon the Professor begins to catalog, to codify, to quote. 
Great names are thrown about with a magnificent nonchalance ; 
nobody escapes. The present reviewer wishes he had space to 
reprint Professor Grenville’s analysis of “that cornerstone of 
journalistic prosody, The Lush and Rhetorical Sonnet,” regret- 
ting that the readers must content themselves with the learned 
doctor’s conclusions. 

“The fourteenth line’—I am detaching a segment from page 
21—“should always be written first; the first line next. The 
rest is mere stuffing. Of late there has been a tendency to 
build sonnets around the third or fourth line, on the theory 
that editors never get as far as the last line. This is an inno- 
vation which, in spite of its plausibility, I must condemn. For 
one thing, it tends to deviate from that conformity which, as I 
have pointed out, is the very goal at which we are aiming. 
Nothing should be done to disturb the liquid flow of a thought 
that begins nowhere and, after meandering through fourteen 
well-worn grooves, ends there. Vague abstractions and vaguer 
‘wings that beat,’ ‘silvern melodies,’ alliterative generalities and 
archaic embellishments like ‘T wis,’ ‘hark,’ ‘fain,’ etc., will go 
far to fill in the gap between the first phrase of the octave and 
the last rhyme of the sestet. Here, by Clinton Scollard, is an 
almost perfect example: 
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It is not ever that the outer ear 
Bears us the joy for which our hearts are fain; 
Sometimes we sense the music of the rain 

Ere its first silvern melody we hear. 

Sometimes we feel the grieving sea is near 
Before we hark its never silent strain; 
Sometimes we mark the veering of the vane 

Ere the wind-trumpets sound their clamor clear. 


So now I am inscrutably aware 
Of moving wings that beat against the day, 
Of swift migrations stirring from afar; 
The clouds betray strange murmurings in the air, 
Breathings seep up from out the frozen clay, 
And there are whisperings from the twilight star. 


“But,” continues our guide, “there is another type of sonnet 
which requires less care and which yields even more gratifying 
results. And that is the Mouth-Filling and Mystic Sonnet. 
During the war there was a noticeable slump in these goods 
but, with the increased popularity of spiritualism, they have 
risen steadily in favor. They can be manufactured in quantity 
with the aid of the ordinary, domestic ouija board. Or, if a 
slower but somewhat more satisfactory method is desired, they 
can be turned out in this fashion: Collect and arrange a score 
of hyper-literary, resounding and (preferably) obsolete words 
—words like ‘nenuphar,’ ‘thrid,’ ‘levin,’ ‘rathe,’ ‘immemorial,’ 
‘palimpsest.’ Scatter these through the pattern, leaving space 
for rhymes. Use any good dictionary and season to suit. An 
almost endless variety can thus be produced, of which the fol- 
lowing is a sample—a composite of twenty-three different 
variations of this popular model.” 


RESURGAM 


Athwart the hectic sunset’s plangent crown, 

The rathe and daedal moon is vaguely seen; 

The ghosts of twilight strow the skies with green 
And listlessly the evening sinks adown. 
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The driven day forgets its furrowed frown , 

And shimmers in the frail and xanthic sheen; 

Life’s banners furl—the shades porphyrogene, 

Dank and disheveled, clutch the night—and drown.... 


So did I once behold Love’s gyving spells 
Flashing from amaranthine star to star; 
While, from the limbo of forgotten hells, 
The immarcescible passions surged afar... . 
What fulgid lure awoke the asphodels? 
Behind the gibbering night—what avatar? 


I skip, with ill-concealed impatience, to page 425 and Profes- 
sor Grenville’s instructive remarks on Capitalizing Beauty with 
a Capital B. “What is more gratifying to the modern reader, 
harassed by machinery and newspaper editorials, than a thump- 
ing glorification of the past? By that I do not mean the recent 
past, which has been dealt with in a previous chapter and 
which finds its climactic cri de ceur in refrains like: 


And it’s oh for the hills of Ida, and the sigh of the Zuyder Zee! 


“T refer to the sonorous stanzas which, with a delightful am- 
biguity, mingle epochs, geography, and historical land-marks 
in a list of confused but dazzling splendor. It is unnecessary 
to analyze or even define this impressive type. Every student 
acquainted with the rudiments of scientific management and 
machine piece-work will be able to construct love-poems as 
resonant, high-pitched and purple-patched as this free-hand 
improvisation.” 


THE PAGAN HEART 


Here, in Egyptian night, you hang 
Above me, Sphinx without a home; 
Whiter than Helen as she sang 
And burned the golden isles of Rome. 
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The breath of perfumed Sidon slips 
From your Greek body’s wizardry; 
Persepolis is on your lips, 
And your bright hair is Nineveh. 


Enchantress, you have drawn upon 

The world’s dream and its old desire— 
The brazen pomps of Babylon, 

The purple panoply of Tyre! 


It is impossible to give the fine flavor of this volume by 
meager quotations. It is equally impossible to quote it in toto. 
And yet one cannot resist tearing a fragment from Professor 
Grenville’s advice concerning The English Lyric. “By the 
English lyric, I mean that type of song which (in contradis- 
tinction to that written in the American idiom) is sought after 
chiefly in the United States. Whether the pattern is vernal 
(see Spring Style No. 53) or merely rustic and ruminative 
(vide Songs of the Open Road, designs 62 to 225), all one 
needs is a small but select vocabulary ready for substitution. 
The proper air is given and the effect achieved by changing the 
common American blackbird to the poetically Georgian ‘merle,’ 
the lark to the ‘laverock,’ song-thrush to ‘mavis,’ wood to 
‘wold,’ and liberally strewing the rest of any outdoor jingle 
(see passages on Wanderlust, Broad-Highway, Vagabondia, 
etc.) with references to ‘gorse,’ ‘heather,’ “furze,’ ‘whin,’ and 
soon... . The following introductory stanzas are an approxi- 
mation of this standard and always effective design.” 


LAVEROCKS 


The winter sun has run its wavering course, 
The giddy mavis tries its vernal wing; 

While from the green heart of the radiant gorse 
The laverocks sing. 


High on the moor the blossomy heather wakes 
The gillyflower laughing in the furze; 

And, in the bramble thickets and the brakes, 
Old magic stirs. 
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Ah, love, could we but once more be a part 
Of May! In tune with bracken and with ling! 
Then, from the flaming thickets of my heart, 
Laverocks would sing! 


It would be a pleasure to go all the way with Professor 
Grenville. But that pleasure must be reserved for the student, 
the apprentice, and the eight-hour-day versifiers rather than the 
casual reader. There are times when the author, especially in 
his efforts to reduce the number of easy-selling models, grows a 
trifle doctrinaire; there are other times when one almost sus- 
pects him of letting his tongue slip toward his cheek, as when, 
in the passage on How to Achieve Glamour, he writes: “Inver- 
sion is the surest method; the further away one gets from the 
spoken language, the nearer one is to that mode of stilted 
speech which even the comic weeklies recognize as poetry—a 
masterpiece of its kind being the first two lines of a poem by 
Mr. Louis V. Ledoux: 


“A moonlit mist the valley fills, 
Though rides unseen herself the moon.’ ” 


In spite of the few flies in Professor Grenville’s preparation 
of the “divine emollient,” one—and I dare say a great many 
more—must be grateful to him. Such chapters as Rhyme 
Without Reason, Archaism’s Artful Aid, Home-Grown Ex- 
otics, will do much to help the latter-day minstrel up the slopes 
of Parnassus in high. 

The Manufacture of Verse is, in every sense, a profitable 
book. At least, it ought to be. 
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THE LOWEST FORM OF WIT? 


This curious volume, in which we meet with so many old 
friends that it is as if we had suddenly entered our second 
childhood, is—let me be brutally candid—a disappointment. 
It is, as all admirers of Dr. Thyme would expect, a good book. 
But it could have been a great one. The eminent psychoan- 
alytical littérateur was about to plumb strange and fascinating 
depths. He explored the entrance, noted (with somewhat too 
scrupulous detail) the surrounding territory and began to 
descend. And then something happened. The search, so bril- 
liantly begun, was abandoned for a series of divagations, cir- 
cuitous by-paths, pleasant but unprofitable excursions into the 
familiar. Briefly, what happened was this: the researcher be- 
came lost in his own labyrinth; the critic yielded to the com- 
piler. The last half of Dr. Thyme’s thesis (devoted to five 
hundred classic and modern puns) is a lamentable falling-off 
from the dazzling promise of his early chapters. And this is 
more than a pity; it is a kind of literary tragedy. For we have 
not yet been given—and we badly need—what this book pre- 
tends to be: a careful and complete analysis of the pun, its 
principles, its purpose, its possibilities. 

No one disputes the definition: “Punning is the lowest form 
of wit.” The axiom is universally applauded, quoted and up- 
held. The scorn of the pun is common in every civilized coun- 
try and—at least so it seems to the addicts of this easily 
acquired habit—astonishingly vindictive. And why? The rea- 
sons are various; every critical consultant will give you 
equally valid (and equally contradictory) explanations. H. L. 
Mencken will assure you that the hatred of punning lies in 
man’s inherent Puritanism. He will discover for you that the 
booboisie as well as the vice-crusaders, smut-hounds, snitchers 
and members of the B.P.O.E., scent something pleasurable in 
the practice and hence abhor in public what they enjoy in pri- 

1 The Pun, Its Principles, Possibilities, and Purposes; with 500 exam- 


ples of this Popular Pastime. By Justin Thyme, M.A. Scribbler & 
Bros., Boston. 
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vate. He will convince you that a race which is anesthetic to 
art or beauty in any form has forced itself to erect taboos 
against this form of innocent gratification until it has become 
a refuge of the cheap-jacks, punchinellos, Chautauquans, drum- 
mers and senators; a gaudy and hollow laugh-provoking device. 

Upton Sinclair will tell you, with great heat and even greater 
detail, that the low state to which the pun has fallen is due to 
the machinations of the capitalist press. Sinclair will show 
that punning, one of the few privileges of the labor class, has 
been reviled, ridiculed and lied about by a conspiracy of paid 
professors, city editors and rewrite men. He will tell, as proof 
of his charges, how a pun of his, after being quoted in the 
afternoon edition of the New York Evening Post, was dropped 
in subsequent editions and never printed elsewhere, the Asso- 
ciated Press refusing to carry the story or answer his letters. 

Dr. Sigmund Freud will explain the aversion to the pun by 
referring you to his tome on Wit and Its Relation to the Un- 
conscious; establishing the dark nature of the pleasure mech- 
anism, the hidden psychogenesis of humor and the unsuspected 
nature of the Lach-effekt. Reénforced by Ueberhorst’s Das 
Komische, the analyst will show that the desire to pun is 
basically sexual, a form of exhibitionism and that, therefore, 
the moral censor continually tries to repress the impulse. He 
will proceed to show how that repression, deepened by the 
punster’s consequent inferiority complex, has been responsible 
for many delusions and neuroses. . . . And so on, down the 
list of critics, interpreters and other antagonists. 

But no one has ever gone—or thought of going—to the 
source. Now I, for instance, am an inveterate punster. I 
know the causes. And, having been shocked at the violence 
with which these inoffensive plays on words are received, 
I have evolved a theory or, to be finickingly precise, a 
set of theories about this diversion and its overwhelming 
unpopularity. 

(1) Punning is the most unsportsmanlike of indoor exer- 
cises. It is a game that can only be played by one. Therefore 
‘the others, who cannot join, begin by cursing the solo player’s 
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jocular (should it be “jugular”?) vein and end by wishing to 
tear him limp from limb. It is a truism that no one ever enjoys 
any one’s puns but his own. The exception which proves the 
rule is G. K. Chesterton. But Chesterton leads up to his puns 
so gradually, so patiently prepares the dullest reader for his 
most brilliant explosion that, by the time the piece is set off, the 
reader, anticipating the detonation, has acquired almost a pro- 
prietary interest and actually feels the pun is, with a little help 
from Chesterton, his own. 

(2) Punning is an illicit form of verse. K. Fisher says “a 
pun does not play with the word as a word, but merely as a 
sound.” In its effort to find similarities of vowels and differ- 
ences in consonants, it is a species of rhyme. Its technique is 
assonance ; in fact the pun, breeding nothing but contempt, is 
a kind of jackassonance. Therefore those who dislike the 
very suggestion of poetry (approximately 999/10% of the 
race) bear the pun an added grudge. 

(3) Punning is a parade of mental superiority. Every word 
has a string of connotations, overtones, associations. As soon 
as A and B, two intellectually alert persons, hear a sentence, 
their brains begin working (half consciously) among the pos- 
sibilities presented. While B, the less flexible mind, is still 
groping among the verbal reflexes, A triumphantly releases his 
bolt and confronts B with his (B’s) lethargic and generally 
inferior mind. Hence B (representing the majority of man- 
kind) hates all that A stands for. 

(4) Punning is a coarse commentary on... But let me 
discard the categoric and impersonal. This preview is, after 
all, not so much a general inquiry as a fiercely personal outcry. 
I am, I confess, a passionate punster. I cannot hear a phrase 
without desiring to turn it upside down; twist it about; wring 
its neck, if necessary. Can I change the habit of a lifetime? 
Do I want to? Even in solitude, I think of queer verbal acro- 
batics; my system is a hot-bed of unassimilated jeux d’esprits. 
How am I going to get rid of them? What am I going to do 
about it? 

There is the pun that came to me in—of all places for intel- 
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lectual athletics!—a book-store. I was thinking about the 
derivative American composers—the Loefflers, Carpenters, et al 
—who keep poking and prying in modern French music. I 
want to call them American Debussybodies. But do I dare? 

There is the mot in connection with a roulade of beef pre- 
pared by a famous chef for a catered dinner. The Irish 
waitress refuses to serve it because she favors Home Roulade. 
I shall never use that one. 

There is the temptation concerning the native author of 
“Betelguese.”” This American epic, subtitled “A Trip Through 
Hell,” is written in a sort of homespun terza rima, I want to 
call the author “A Yankee Doodle Dante.” But I have not 
the courage. 

There is the opportunity that presented itself in the summer 
camp of R , the composer. I held that all nature-sounds 
not only were musical but had a tonal structure and definite 
form. He denied it. “And what,” he mocked, as our con- 
troversy was interrupted by the baying of our neighbor’s 
hounds, “what sort of musical composition would you call 
that?” It was on the tip of my tongue to reply, “A Barkarolle.” 
But, valuing his friendship, I restrained myself. 

There is the tale of a visiting poet and a Southern Poetry 
Society that took umbrage at certain Anglo-Saxon words. I 
want to tell how the poet was “obscene and not heard.” But I 
fly from the wrath to come. 

For some time I have wanted to speak of Beardsley’s 
“Pierroticism.” I want to refer to Wilde’s mechanically clever 
dialogues as “‘scratchy records played on a creaking epigramo- 
phone.” I want to refer to a certain writer’s heavy badinage as 
“elephantasy.” I want to brand Trotzky’s idea of teaching 
the young socialists how to shoot as “a poor piece of Marx- 
manship.” . . . And yet I never will. 

Then there is the tour de force concerning. . . . But you are 
not listening. You have already turned away from my still- 
born puns. I understand. You are thinking of one of your 
own, 


bi 
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VERSED AID TO THE INJURED? 


Harper Grenville, Litt.D., of Monrovia, Liberia, has done it 
again. The efficiency expert of modern poetry whose The 
Manufacture of Verse caused such a technical sensation a 
year ago, has evolved some new and even more startling 
methods for “standardizing and speeding up production of this 
staple item.” This time Professor Grenville turns directly to 
the unpublished versifier and, scorning such antique affectations 
as mood, inspiration and even talent, addresses himself to 
“those who, unable to find an audience or a publisher, feel nat- 
urally insulted and injured.” A Manual of Versed Aid, or 
How to Become a Practicing Poet in Seven Lessons, begins 
without preamble: 

“Often, dear reader, you have been asked (or have asked 
yourself) why shouldn’t every one write poetry? And by that 
you meant not unofficial, amateur and personal poetry but 
public or publishable verse. The answer is absurdly simple. 
Every one should—any one can. To become a successful con- 
tributor to magazines as divergent and ‘leading’ as Terrible 
Tales and Home and Hearthside, all one needs is (1) the 
desire to write and (2) patience—and not very much of the 
latter. The desire to write (and, I should add, a casual study 
of the chapters on Fixed Forms and Pattern-Making) is para- 
mount and this Manual is designed to give aid to those who 
have, as yet, no technique, ideas, craftsmanship, emotions, pur- 
pose or any power beyond that desire.” 

Whereupon Professor Grenville, after a somewhat too de- 
tailed consideration of the profits to be derived from following 
his System of Simplification, introduces the unlettered as well 
as the literati to the first formula which he explains thus suc- 
cinctly: “Nothing is more likely to prevent the salability of 
your work than the practice of writing poetry by ear. I can- 
not stress too strongly the danger of this habit which often 


14 Manual of Versed Aid; with Helpful Hints for the Young Poet. 
By Harper Grenville, Litt.D. Privately printed. 
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leads to a perverse way of stating things, a clumsy differentia- 
tion which is commonly called originality. I would advise 
precisely the opposite method: Poetry by Eye. Do not let 
yourself listen for novel chords and unusual cadences, but ob- 
serve closely the shape and structure of as much magazine 
verse as you can read. Then begin and write your verses as 
close as possible to your models. I would suggest starting 
with a Spring Song. Here is the opening stanza of one—the 
first effort of a student who had never written anything but 
insurance—which is worthy of study. 


The skies have lost their wintry gray, 
In every tree the robins sing; 

Children and lambs unite to play; 
All Nature wakes and it is Spring. 


“This, I submit, is practically perfect. There is not a phrase 
here but is as recognizable and classic as a familiar melody. 
One knows it by heart as soon as it is read; one can actually 
whistle it upon the third repetition. But what is even more to 
the point is the solidity of its structure. Every clause fits into 
place so neatly that the lines can be read in any order without 
marring the music or the meaning. The verse is just as effec- 
tive if the penultimate line is followed by the first, if the second 
couplet precedes the initial one or—as a final triumphant test— 
if the entire quatrain is begun backward, letting the lines follow 
haphazardly. Thus: / 


All Nature wakes and it is Spring. 
Children and lambs unite to play; 
The skies have lost their wintry gray; 
In every tree the robins sing! 


“This,” says the canny instructor, “is the secret: keep to the 
perennial and expected essentials.” And in the following chap- 
ter on Occasional Sonnets the poetic pedagogue reveals an 
even sharper and more condensed simplification. “To be able 
to take a poem apart and put it together in any combination of 
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lines is the first step. But,” he continues, “it is not enough. 


Study the ever-popular sonnet—especially the Memorial or 


Anniversary Sonnet—as an example. There is a steady de- 
mand for this article which, with a little diligence, can be sup- 
plied in quantity. The Composite Method, the one employed 
by Sir William Watson, is one which makes the production of 
this pattern fairly easy. But there is an even less tiresome 
system which I have found to yield still better results. And 
that is this: Take the inevitable phrase ‘O thow’ as the impetus 
and starting point of your sonnet, choose a series of dictionary 
rhymes, place a word or two to suggest the thought at the 
beginning of each line—and fill in the gaps at your leisure. It 
is surprising how many variations can be written around such a 
framework as: 


TO 
OEE Oren na sitrota sere neicts «ateiaen nieor birth 
MS Gea tere thy epeete raat a a Se een ots land, 
SUCHE re ak id eaWR ase ee ede ae command 
WV ISCO es ea ea a dedss pees we mirth 
INOble Sak tie es ne anvia eee ae nee worth, 
DAMM oe i caav alan oie Hanes acne planned, 
NRCG Sc ic 5 eagle tee ORaE SY understand 
EONS NOUE oki us sie bono e eee earth 
POGCEELADIG ie csp sisnia si a UR FAK Hale designed, 
(GLOTLOUS 22 sausras dacas bce enn chelators sea to sea; 
1 CE an ap aR i ae SD EY Pan blind 
IN eA (ani chp ap a eee ap rire clnate ag ATA free— 
PRRs ere a hc ends wate geen. Mankind, 
ye OMNC a iynae is digs eS aes Eternity. 


’ 


“Another and even speedier mode of composition,” remarks 
the professor in the section devoted to Nocturnes and Lullabies, 
“is to dispense with all words except the final one in each line. 
Thousands of slumber-songs have been written by beginning 
only with the indispensable monosyllable ‘Rest,’ jotting down a 
set of blank lines and letting the rhymes write themselves. 
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The possibilities—and permutations—in these skeleton struc- 
tures are unlimited. An example: 


SUNSET CROON 


HART EE cae OS eT Oe skies, 


It would be a service to consider Professor Grenville’s book 
in microscopic detail; there is not a dull or (in every sense of 
the word) unprofitable paragraph in his 250 pages. But such 
a consideration would degenerate into a series of quotations 
punctuated by nothing more critical than applause. And yet 
the temptation to quote is too strong to resist—particularly 
when one reaches a section in the chapter on The Diminutive 
Lyric. “This type of lyric,” proceeds this commercial coun- 
selor, “is continually being called for, especially by the more 
determinedly feminine magazines. Its chief characteristics are 
a clinging and cloying tenderness (which, under no circum- 
stance, must be allowed to become genuinely poignant), a 
wistful sentiment that is only distantly acquainted with passion 
and a plentiful use of the word ‘little’ and its connotations. 
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An added value is attained by giving the last line a fillip, a light 
twist in the O. Henry manner (some of the lady specialists in 
this type have been called the O. Henriettas) with the sug- 
gestion of a sigh. After two or three experiments, it will be 
found that love songs like the following are far easier to write 
than not.” 


LOVE IN APRIL 


The little winds of April 
Swing up the little street; 

But there’s no spring within my heart, 
No dancing in my feet. 


The little songs of April 
Laugh through each little lane; 
But I am deaf to singing lips 
And will not sing again. 


The little loves of April 
Follow my steps ... But oh, 
How can I give my heart to him 
Who lost it long ago! 


This is a volume to be treasured not only as a piece of re- 
search but as a literary landmark. It marks the end of the 
mute Miltons, the shamefaced Shelleys, the silent Sapphos. 
From now on there will be absolutely no excuse for anybody’s 
absence from Anyone’s Annual Anthology of Magazine Verse. 
In the guise of what seems to be a text-book for unpublished 
poetasters, a great blow has been struck for the democracy of 
the arts. This is the forerunner of a poetry for the people, 
of the people, by the people. Some future singing generation 
will erect odes and tablets to Harper Grenville, Litt.D., of 
Monrovia, Liberia. 
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RHYME AND RELATIVITY * 


In spite of the seriousness with which this collection has 
been received, we cannot relinquish our suspicion that the en- 
tire book is a hoax. Not even Mr. Breathweight’s succinct and 
chiseled sentences can deceive us. We are still skeptical 
when this hardy and perennial anthologist writes: “Up to 
the last six months it is apparent that none of the American 
poets have realized how large a part Einstein and the entire 
matter of Relativity were playing in their lives, and although 
we may cling empirically to the tradition that artistic standards 
must be imported, forgetting that the proverb de gusttbus non 
disputandum proves that Europe has no monopoly of taste, 
in all the poems I have read it is only recently that I have 
found this most modern and vital aspect of contemporary life 
rhythmically as well as idealistically promulgated and commu- 
nicated altogether adequately in direct proportion to the 
remarkable subject dealt with.” 

We are moved by such a sentence. But we are not con- 
vinced. It seems incredible—this communion of poets lifting 
their voices in tuneful unanimity on any given topic, especially 
on so abstractly scientific a theme. One is willing to excuse 
even if one cannot always follow the poets in their flights 
through the technical empyrean; one can understand their 
desire to explore continually higher altitudes. But higher 
mathematics—! Here, frankly, we part company. It is our 
opinion that the representative American poets whose names 
(significantly maimed by missing letters) embellish this col- 
lection have had little, if anything, to do with it. Of course 
we may be mistaken. The Times vouches for the authenticity 
of the work and the publisher consistently refuses to answer 
any inquiries, fearing that it may cause undue publicity. In 
such a situation all sides should be heard. Let the affirmative 
speak. Thus the publisher’s paper-jacket : 

1Rhyme and Relativity: An Anthology of American Poems Apos- 


trophising the Theories of Einstein. Collected and edited by Warren 
Stoddard Breathweight. Small, Little & Klein. 
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This is the era of anthologies. There is scarcely an animal, 
school of thought, experiment in technique, locale or topic of con- 
versation that has not been made the excuse for a collection of 
verse. We have anthologies of songs by women, songs for men, 
jingles for children; anthologies of prose poems, ghost poems, 
horse poems, cat poems, doggerels; anthologies of poems about 
war, the dance, gardens, Christianity and Kansas. 

It is all the more amazing to realize that no one heretofore has 
made a timely collection of poems inspired by the Einstein Theory 
of Relativity. The fact that there are, as yet, few such poems to 
be gathered is beside the point. The verses which have been col- 
lected here call attention to new and profound impulses which are 
stirring this generation; they reflect such provocative phenomena 
as Relative Motion, Substitutes for Gravitation, The Michelson- 
Morley Experiments, Time as a Fourth Dimension, Deflected Light- 
Rays, Non-Euclidean Warps in Space and The Shifting of Spec- 
tral Lines toward the Red. 


Now the negative side. . . . But it occurs to us, rather sud- 
denly, that we can prove our point not so much by argument 
as by quotation. The following examples, chosen more or less 
haphazardly from the first and least abstruse section, should 
support our contention. We reprint them verbatim without 
further comment and, confident of the intelligent verdict of 
our readers, we rest our case. 
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RELATIVITIES 
By Edw-n Arlin-ton Robins-n 


What wisdom have we that by wisdom all 
Sources of knowledge which the years suggest, 
Hidden in rubric, stone or palimpsest, 

Will turn and answer us because we call? 

About us planets rise and systems fall 

Where, lost to all but matter, Newtons rest; 

And who are we to label worst and best 

While all of force is gravitational ? 


Held by a four-dimensional concern, 

He gropes among the atoms to beseech 

A swifter sublimation that may reach 

A little further than the funeral urn. 

And we, who always said that we could teach, 
Have nothing much to say and more to learn. 
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GUESSERS 
By C-rl Sandb-rg 


Old man Euclid had ’em guessing. 

He let the wise guys laugh and went his way. 

Planes, solids, rhomboids, polygons— 

Signs and cosines— 

He had their number ; 

Even the division of a circle’s circumference by its diameter 
never fazed him— 

It was Pi to him. 


Galileo told ’em something. 

“You're nuts,” they said, “you for the padded cell, you for the 
booby hatch and the squirrel cage.” 

“Have your laugh,” he answered. 

“Have your laugh and let it ride. 

Let it ride . . . for a thousand years or so.” 


Newton let ’em grin and giggle. 

He smiled when they chuckled, “Nobody home,” 

He looked ’em over and went on listening to damsons, listen- 
ing to autumn apples falling with their “now you see it, 
now you don’t.” 

“Maybe,” is all he told ’em, “perhaps is all the answer .. . 
perhaps and... who knows .. . in a thousand years.” 


And now, bo, here’s this Einstein; 

Good for a laugh in all the funny sections, 

Sure-fire stuff in movies, comic-operas, burlesque, jazz par- 
lors, honky tonks, two-a-day. 

Somebody asks him “How about Euclid? ... Was he all 


twisted? .. . And is it true your kink in space will put 
the kibosh on Copernicus ?” 

Einstein looks ’em over and tells em “Maybe ... and then 
again =. . perhaps.” 

He says “The truth is all—supposing .. . the truth is all... 


come back and ask me... . in a thousand years.” 
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THE SAGGING BOUGH 
By Rob-rt Fr-st 


There, where it was, we never noticed how, 
Flirting its tail among the smoothed-off rocks, 

The brook would spray the old, worm-eaten bough, 
That squeaked and scratched like puppies in a box. 


Whether the black, half-rotted branch leaned down, 
Or seemed to lean, for love, or weariness 

Of life too long lived out, or hoped to drown 
Its litter of last year’s leaves, we could not guess. 


Perhaps the bough relaxed as though it meant 
To give its leaves their one taste of depravity ; 
Or, being near the grave itself, it bent 
Because of nothing more than gravity. 
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THE TIME-SPACE JAZZ 
By Vach-l Lin-say 


I 
When Lincoln was a little boy, To be intoned in 
A a heavy baritone 
In Springfield, with a touch of 
pomposity. 


Illinois, 

The land was torn with slavery and dissension. 
Fort Sumter had not fallen to the foe. 

No one would dare discuss the fourth dimension. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” came to Mrs. Stowe. 
Commodore Perry started for Japan. 

The Whigs now dubbed themselves “Republican.” 
Stephen A. Douglas, called “The Little Giant,” 
Brought fire and civil war to bleeding Kansas. 
John Brown and his three sons became defiant. 
Whittier dreamed and wrote his deathless stanzas. 
But though the heart of truth was beating there, 
Transfusing all the air, 

There was no beauty, fantasy or joy, 

In Springfield, 

Illinois. 


Ii 


And now today, Oratorically, 
When Science holds its mighty sway, 

On Springfield corners and in Springfield streets, 

Where’er the village passion beats, 

In lowly chapels or electric signs, 

The new gods have their shrines. 

John L. Sullivan and old Walt Whitman, 

Mark Twain, Roosevelt, Waldo Emerson, 

Pocahontas and Booth and Bryan, 

Einstein, with prophecies of space and Zion— 
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Their names are spelled in characters of light, 
Their names are legends; 

Their names are glory; 

Their names are blazoned on the sky at night. 
Their spirits strengthen every blade of grass, 
The lost souls rise and cheer them when they pass. 


Star-hearted Lucifer takes off his hat, ee bs meee Rol 
Saints so holy are prostrated flat. dem Cotton Bales.” 


Daniel and his lions do a ragtime dance; 

Jazz-jumping angels have to shout and prance. 

Adam and Eve learn the snake-dance there; 

Old Elisha does the toddle with the bear. Oe ake 
All creation is a-swaying to and fro— 

Andrew Jackson comes with Old Black Joe, 

Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego. ere, 

While the tune of the spheres is a cosmic Kallyope. 

Bringing hope, bringing hope, bringing hope, bringing hope, 
Singing joy, singing joy, singing joy. 

To every heart that still may grope 

In Springfield, 

Illinois, 
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EINSTEIN 
By Edw-n Markh-m 


We drew our circle that shut him out, 


This man of Science who dared our doubt. 


But ah, with a fourth-dimensional grin, 
He squared a circle that took us in! 
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FROM “THE OHM’S DAY-BOOK” 
By Edg-r L-e Mast-rs—Later Style 


Take any spark you see and study it; 

It brightens, trembles, spurts and then goes out. 
The light departs and leaves, we say, behind— 
Who knows? 


Succinctly, then, great men and little sparks 


Are all the same in some vast dynamo 

Of humming ether, ringed with unseen coils. 
Now here am I, the smallest unit of 
Electrical resistance. What to me, 

You'd say, are systems of coordinates, 

Or spectral lines, or vibgyor or all 

The Morley-Michelson experiments? 

Just this, the tiniest flash of energy, 

Started beyond the furthest reach of space, 
Makes ripples that will spread until the rings 
Circling in that black pool of time, will touch 
All other forms of energy and light. 
Everything is related, all must share 
Uncommon destinies. 


The problem is 
To find the hidden soul, it’s with ourselves— 
Within ourselves, if we know where to look; 
A. fourth dimension of reality. 
But let us take an instance: Some one’s shot. 
Where? At Broadway and Forty-second Street. 
The place is fixed by two codrdinates, 
Crossing at sharp right angles in a plane, 
But was it on the ground or in the air, 
Below the surface or the thirtieth floor 
Of that gray office-building? Knowing this, 
Fixes the third dimension. But we must 
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Still find a fourth to make it definite; 
Concretely, Time. If then we trace the source 
And, having clearly mapped what’s physical, 
We turn to instinct, phototropic sense, 
And glimpse a moment through the crumbling veil, 
The soul, democracy, America ; 
A new Republic. . 
(and so on for 357 lines) 
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EMPTY SPACES 
By Ed-a St. Vinc-nt Mill-y 


Love has gone as water goes, lisping over gravel,— 

Oh, I knew that he was false, with eyes that shifted so— 
All that’s free is out of me, I have no wish to travel; 

How can I remain here ?—and I don’t know where to go. 


What are time and space to me, mass or gravitation; 

My days are all a crumbling smoke, I neither think nor feel. 
Neighbors knock and cousins mock, but life has lost relation— 
Here or there or anywhere, the world’s no longer real. 


Warped all out of shape I am, burned away completely. 
Weeds are in the lettuce-beds; I cannot mend or bake... 
But it’s an art to have a heart that breaks so well and neatly, 
And ah, it’s good to have a mind that laughs and lets it break. 
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EAST IS WEST: AND THE GREAT WORLD 
SHRINKS 


By Amy Low-ll 


Tlop—tlop—clatter—clatter! . . . “Hi there, stop! What’s 
the matter? Have you gone mad that you clash against the 
pages and lash your verbs and nouns in hot rages of sounds? 
Zounds!” cries the astounded reader, “Are there no laws for 
such a speeder? Will she never pause as her sixty-horse 
power Pegasus courses madly on the earth here or the sky 
there? . . . Hi, there!” 

But the warning is vain. The intrepid rider, scorning con- 
ventions, is out of hearing. Clearing the three dimensions of 
space, her racer thunders sonorously out of Boston and is lost 
in new flights over Peru. Ascending and tossed in smoke, it 
blunders through what Mary Austin calls “our Amerind folk- 
lore.” It soars over the parched wall of China; strips the 
starched borders of eighteenth-century artifice; skips to the 
balladists’ Middle Ages; burns through the pallid pages of 
sages and returns, as unwearied as when it hastened forth, to 
north of Brookline and Points Adjacent. The abused beast 
never trips although the Muse applies the whip remorselessly. 
The strong horse flies as though each poem were a grueling 
race; his headlong pace is a gallop, at best. Every step is a 
dazzle of light; a bright adventure in excitement. He is 
pressed on... and on... . A zest that crackles and knows 
no rest. 

Everything fares the same; it shares this unrelieved tension. 
At the mention of a name, of an enamel-studded freize, budded 
fruit trees or flower gardens—everything suddenly hardens, 
shoots, flames, spins, turns and burns with an almost savage 
intensity. Nature seems to have lost its usual stature; it be- 
comes an immense contrapuntal series of frontal attacks; an 
unrelaxed assault of suns that clang like gongs, clouds that 
crash and splinter, boughs that clash and rouse their roots, a 
lark that “shoots up like a popgun ball.” 
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Musically alone, the tones of it are full of uncanny changes. 
A strange and unearthly symphony is heard here; queer 
tympani add their blows to this polyphonic prose. There is 
the patter of clicking bones and the quick, dry chatter of 
xylophones, the hiss of tambourines, the cymbals’ shivering 
kiss, the high quiver of triangles, the clack and mutter of 
drum-sticks tapping on slackened guts. 

And colors! Nothing duller than bright blue, new white, 
light green of an almost obscene brilliance; millions of reds 
and purples that blaze and splutter ; buttercup-yellows and iris- 
tinted fires that mellow the polished sides of space. One fades, 
and fresh shades spring up in its place. Jades—like the wings 
of a dragonfly resting on young lily-pads. Crimson—like the 
tongue of carmine that skims on the tips of rusty peonies. 
Lilacs—with the faint dust that slips over the wistaria blos- 
soms. Silver as magnolias stroked by moonlight, blue-mauve, 
dove-gray, livid azaleas, fire-ball dahlias... all of them 
shouting their vivid promises. Let the doubting Thomases 
scatter their seeds of distrust. Matter is matter. Who needs 
further affirmation? Let the stars shatter themselves, heedless 
of gravitation; there is an end even to infinity. Straight lines 
bend not only in a poet’s rhymes. Times have changed. 
Science is ranged on the side of the singer who has learned to 
distort the widely assorted phenomena of life. Circles are no 
longer round. Sound can be seen. Light can be weighed. 
Black is made white; the last have come first. The worst, one 
thinks, may be the best. East is West: and the great world 
shrinks. 
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WIND GARDENS 
By H.D. 


Where now 

are time and space, 

frailer than clove-pinks, 

or sprays of dittany, 

or citron-flowers or myrrh 

from the smooth sides of Erymanthus. 


Rigid and heavy, 

the three dimensions press against us. 
But what of a fourth? 

Can myrrh-hyacinths blossom within it, 
or violets with bird-foot roots; 

can nereids lose themselves 

in its watery forests, 

can wood-demons splash through a surf 
of silver saxifrage 

and dogwood petals? 


Here is no beauty. 

There is no scent of fruit 
nor sound of broken music, 
sharp and astringent, 

in this place. 

For this light, 

colder than frozen marble, 
thin and constricted, 

is light without heat. 


O fire, descend on us, 

cut apart these theories ; 
shower us with breath of pine 
and freesia buds. 
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THE DANCE OF DUST 
By Conr-d Aik-n 


So, to begin with, ghosts of rain arise 

And blow their muffled horns along the street .. . 
Who is it wavers through this nebulous curtain, 
Floating on watery feet? 


Wind melts the walls. A heavy ray of starlight, 
Weighed down with languor, falls. Black trumpets cry. 
The dancers watch a murder. Cool stars twinkle. 

In a broken glass three faded violets die. 


And so, says Steinlin, the dust dissolves, 
Plots a new curve, strikes out tangentially, 
Builds its discordant music in faint rhythms 
Under a softly crashing sea. 


“T am the one,” he cries, “who stumbles in twilight, 
I am the one who tracks the anfractuous gleam”... 


The futile lamps go out. The night is a storm of silence. . . . 


What do we wait for? Isit alla dream? 
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ADVICE TO THE FOURTH DIMENSION 
By Maxw-ll Bod-nheim 


Region of shiftless equilibrium, 

The curtly undulating worlds 

Weave insolently in your heart, 

Like icily-forgotten tunes of atoms. 

Time, with a slanting hunger, gropes 

And, in a virginal precision, takes your hand. 
Circles, no longer arrogantly round, 

But like a battered primrose dripping flame, 
Are warps in nature. 

No line is straight 

But lifts long, passionless rhythms till it meets 
Its parallel in drab exuberance. 


Region of shiftless equilibrium, 

Be not concerned by tricks of time and space. 

Only you can twist an acrid meaning out of words 
Or into them. 
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ROUND 
By Alfr-d Kr-ymborg 


Worlds, you must tell me— 
W hat? 

What is the answer to it all? 
Matter. 


Matter, answer me— 

W hat? 

What are the secrets of your strength? 
Molecules. 


Molecules, be honest— 
W hat? 


What may be groping at your roots? 
Atoms. 


Atoms, I ask you— 
W hat? 


What have you hidden in your hearts? 
Electrons. 


Electrons, I charge you— 

W hat? 

What are you building in your wombs? 
Worlds. 


Worlds, you must tell me — — — 
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CANZONE 
By Ezr- Po-nd 


All’ acquisto di gloria e di fama.... 
—Early Italian. 


Come, my songs, distorted, spoken against, 
Come, let us pity those who have one-dimensional minds, 
Let us pity those who move smugly in two or even three 
dimensions, 
Bound to a relative mortmain. 
Ma si morisse! 
Take thought of the dull, the hopelessly-enmeshed ; 
The young enslaved by the old, 
The old embittered by the young. 


Go, with a clashing of many echoes and accents, 
Go to Helicon—on the Hudson. 
Perform your naked rites, your cephalic dances ; 
Shout your intolerant cat-calls from the bus-tops, 
(We have kindred in common, Walt Whitman) 
Parade your tag-ends and insolences, 
Cry them on State Street: 

Cie Ub. 6. a 


Take no thought of being presentable. 
Lest they say you grow shabby, 
I shall find fresh raiment for you out of time and spaciousness ; 
A shirt out of Provence, green slippers from Cathay, 
Assorted mantles, slightly worse for wear, from Montparnasse, 
And fillets, somewhat dusty, out of Ithaca. 
Who shall say you have become 
A slave to your technique like Chloris, who would flirt 
Even with her own shadow? 
Who proclaims this? 
B-a-a-a-a-amen. 
1 Bella. 
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EINSTEIN AMONG THE COFFEE-CUPS 
By T.S. Eli-t 


Deflective rhythm under seas 

Where Sappho tuned the snarling air; 
A shifting of the spectral lines 

Grown red with gravity and wear. 


New systems of coordinates 
Disturb the Sunday table-cloth. 

Celestine yawns. Sir Oliver 
Hints of the jaguar and sloth. 


A chord of the eleventh shrieks 
And slips beyond the portico. 

The night contracts. A warp in space 
Has rumors of Correggio. 


Lights. Mrs. Blumenthal expands; 
Calories beyond control. 

The rector brightens. Tea is served: 
Euclid supplanted by the sole. 
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LOVE’S RELATIVITY, 
By S-ra Teasd-le 


The moon is in love with the nightingale, 
And the nightingale worships the rose; 

But the red rose bleeds for the young and pale 
Queen of the garden close. 


The young queen turns to a singing clown 
Whose lips have a single tune; 

She leans to him like a ray bent down... . 
But he is in love with the moon. 
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THE NEW ATOM 
By Lou-s Unterm-yer 


And suddenly analysis 
Grows futile; thought and language rasp. 
And all dimensions are contained in this 
One urgent body that I clasp. 


Atoms disintegrate while drums 

Beat their red lightnings through each vein. 
Each angry crowded molecule becomes 

A world, a surging battle-plain. 


A thousand orbits twist and glow, 
The flesh reveals its secret den... . 

And so (in rhyme) I leave the earth, and so 
I come to your white breast again. 
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THE SPELL OF THE ELECTRON 
By Rob-rt W. Serv-ce 


Now this is the spell the philosophers tell 
When you're puzzled by all their revisions: 
The laws that we knew are not always true, 
We must change them to suit the conditions. 
Though you roar as you eat only red-blooded meat 
And thrill with each virile sensation, 
No atom or ape, no figure or shape, 
By God! can escape gravitation. 


For this is the lesson of Einstein; 
Answer Death’s grin with a scoff. 

Glaring and tearing at all you resent, 

Fight though the light is battered and bent— 
Fight till the flesh drops off! 


You may clench your fists at the scientists, 
At calculus, cubes or quadratics ; 

You may curse and thrash since the old laws clash 
With relativist kinematics ; 

You may goad your sides till the blood-red tides 
Run off and the dry bones clatter— 

At the end of the grind with a reeling mind, 
By God! you will find only matter! 


For this is the lesson of Einstein; 
Drink at no coward’s trough. 
Sneering and jeering will bring no delight; 
You’re here to make everything cheerful and bright. 
And for carfare and comfort and sweetness and light, 


Fight till the flesh drops off! 
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